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‘But none of these things appear in the Assem- 
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STATISTICS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Mr. Editor—As the result of some exami- 
‘nation and comparison of the statistical tables, 


appended to the printed Minutes of the Assem-| 


bly, and the financial reports of our Boards, I 
have been led to the opinion that it would be a 


valuable improvement to make a very consider-| 


able alteration as to some of the columns which 
they now embrace; and I propose to the con- 
sideration of the Presbyteries, and the next 
General Assembly, the entire abolition of all 
the DoLLaR columns, and the substitution there 
of others more interesting and important. 

My proposition and the reasons therefor, may 
be presented under these three heads of argu- 
ment for abolishing from these tables all that 
relates to money contributions, other than for 
the Commissioners’ and Contingent Funds, viz. 


I. They are, and ever will be, utterly inac-| 


curate, affording no teliable information as to 
the funds annually contributed in the Presby- 
terian church, for benevolent purposes. 


1. In epite of the care that tt} 


often occurs that the sessions, and of course the 
Presbyteries, “following copy,” and sometimes 
independently mistaking, assign contributions to 
the wrong column, e. g. to. one or other of the 
co'umns of the Assembly’s Boards, instead of 

the * Miscellaneous,” and vice versa. 
2. But a more serious and incurable defect 


‘is found in the discrepancy between these col-|, 


‘umns and the:reports made by our Boards, of 
moneys contributed for the same purposes. 
-This arises from two causes. 

1. Partly from inability in pastors and ses- 
sion clerks, to ascertain the exact amounts con- 
tributed in their respective churches. By some, 
a record is kept of contributions going through 
their hands, and by others it is probably a mere 
matter of guess work. Besides, there are con- 
tributions made, which do not go through the 
hands of the pastors or sessions ; of which they 
have no knowledge, but which are properly to 
be credited to their churches. | 

Of these then, the Assembly’s tables preserve 
no record, while they are accurately recorded 
in the reports of the Boards which receive them. 

2. Partly from the fact that the accounts as 
made up by the churches and Presbyteries are 
included within periods differing from those 
which include the annual contributions as re- 
ported by the Boards; that is, a session closes 
its annual report to the Presbytery, on the Ist 


of April, the 15th of March, or even as early as 


the 15th of February. But the Board closes its 
report for the Assembly, about the Ist of May, 
at any rate at some other or later period than 
the church. Of course, the church reports 
through the Presbytery to the Assemby money, 

‘which is included in the report of the Board for 
the previous, or the succeeding year. | 

It is only by one or both of these ways that 
we can account for the palpable inconsistency 
between these tables and the reports of our 
Boards. It might be observed indeed that there 
is a third cause, operating to some extent, that 
churches report to the Assembly, sums sub- 
scribed, but never collected and paid, while the 
Boards only report the sums actually received 
by them. | | 

Itis only to the reports of the Boards that 
we can look for an accurate account of the sums’ 
actually contributed to them by the churches 
within a given period. Whereas the tables of the 
Assembly present an entirely erroneous idea of 
the contributions made by the churches, to any 
of the objects of their beneficence, 

Il. They are altogether useless. 

This would be true, even if they were accu- 
rate. But they are worse than supererogatory, 
when their real character is considered. 

_ When they were first ordered by the Assem- 
bly, they were the only medium of conveying 
to the church an idea of the contributions made 
within her bounds for benevolent purposes. But 
it is now the custom for all our Boards, (and in- 
deed for all our various societies to which our 
churches contribute.) to present an annual re- 
port, at least of the total sum of the contributions 
they receive. And in addition to this, the Board 
of Foreign Missions reports minutely, an ac- 
count of the moneys received by them from each 
church, within the year. ‘This report is circu- 
lated full as widely as the minutes of the As- 
sembly, and perhaps more so, for the synopsis 
occupies so little space, that it can be conveni- 
ently embraced within a very few pages of the 
Chronicle, and may thus be seen by every sub- 
scriber to that periodical, and thus may reach 
the great body of our people, which the tables 
in the Assembly’s Minutes are rarely seen by 
any persons besides the ministers. And, if | 
mistake not, it was the design of the injunction 
of the last Assembly, that all the Boards should 
conform their reports to the example of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, in this as well as in other 
reports. At least, it is so perfectly practicable 
and desirable that they should do so, that it is 
to be presumed they would gladly do it, for rea- 
sons | need not now take room to specify. And 
if this be done, then the churches will have, 
what they are not likely otherwise to have, an 
exact account of the funds contributed by each 
church, for benevolent purposes; and the tables 
of the Assembly may well be relieved of their 
present imposing and superfluous array of con- 
tributions, 


With respect to the column of Miscellaneous; 


contributions, it is not exempted from the pre- 
ceding strictures. Besides, occurring as it does 
in the Assembly’s tables, the impression is often 
made upon “those that are without” that ihe As- 
sembly has fingered the money, whereas it is 
altogether for purposes over which the Assem- 
bly has no control. It may be as well to omit 
what at best does not produce “a good report 
among them that are without.” 

Itt. They occupy space which might be more 
usefully employed. 


| Presbyteries, (Minutes of 1846, pp. 347-350.) 


Our tables ought to exhibit very fully what 
may be cailed the spiritual statistics of the. 
church. We now report the number of minis-| 
ters and churches, the additions, baptisms, and 
sum total of members. But it would be very in-. 
teresting to have in one view some other items 
of great importance, which are now excluded 
for want of room. The churches, I believe,' 
generally report to the Presbyteries tneir deaths, 
dismissions, suspensions, &c. And the Presby- 
teries also report to the Assembly a history of 
the changes within their bounds during the year. 


bly’s tables, with the exception of a brief but 
very important synopsis, made by the Stated 
Clerk of the Assembly,* from such data as were 
furnished him in the statistical reports of the 
Presbyteries. But this gives no particular ac- 
count of the changes in the Presbyteries. 

Now, as far as practicable, it would be desir- 
able if the body of the statistical reports from 
the Presbyteries, would discriminate, in the ac- 
count of the additions made to each church, be- 
tween those received by certificate from other 
Presbyterian churches, and those received from 
other denominations, also an account of dismis- 
sions, discriminating in the same way suspen- 
sions and deaths. If there were room, it would 
also be desirable to give a culumn stating the 
total in communion, as per the last report. 


* Minutes of A.D. 1846, page 351. 


instead of the money columns, (except for the 
Commissioners’ and Contingent Funds,) might 
state, from the historical part of the Presbyterial 
reports, the licensures, ordinations, installations, 
dissolutions of pastoral relations, churches orga- 
nized and dissolved, in eack Presbytery, and 
the ‘General View,” (page 351,) might require 
to be enlarged by eight or ten lines. 
to accomplish this, it will be requisite to direct 
the sessions and the Presbytery clerks to make 
full and accurate reports, and to do so punctu- 
ally. There is a sad negligence in this respect 
in some quarters. 

Before concluding, I would respectfully sug- 
gest that the Stated Clerk of the Assembly, (and 
if it be needful, the Assembly might give him 
the authority) in the cases where churches or 
Presbyteries have failed to report, insert in the 
proper places, in the statistical tables, their re- 
ports for the previous year, indicating the fact. 


This would obviate the unseemly hiatus mazime| 


deflendi, which yawn upon us in some places, 
gupgesting the uncamfortable thought that some 
of our largest and most venerable churches, 
and even whole Presbyteries, have been swal- 
lowed up in some disastrous earthquake. All 
of which is respectfully submitted, N. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. Editor— You will not be much distress- 
ed to know, that [ cannot agree with you per- 
fectly, on the question of reducing the number 
of this body. Here, as in almost all other ques- 
tions of practical morality, the contrariety of 
opinion is found in the quomodo. That the 
thing ought to be done all men agree, but the 
question, How? splits them into minute frag- 
ments. Are we tired of our principles, and 
therefore wish a change? Truth is eternal and 
immutable. We want no change of the princi- 
ples; but circumstances, in the divine govern- 
ment, may call for a modification of t..eir ap- 
plication. How can we reduce the number, 
and yet hold on to the principle of represen- 
tation based on the Presbyteries as the original 
constituents? We have in the United States 
one hundred and twelve Presbyteries : now if 
we hold tothe principles of parity and Presby- 
terial constituency, then we cannot possibly 
have less than two hundred and twenty-four 
members entitled to sitin the Assembly. This 
is too many; if so, we are forced to abandon 
the Presbytery as the basis of representation ; 
unless indeed, we allow only one man from each 
Presbytery, and let them alternate—send a min- 
ister one year, and a ruling elder the next. 
But this would be an infraction of our principle, 
that the ministers and the people shall be repre- 
sented. 

There is another difficulty. If every Pres- 
bytery must be represented, whether by one 
man, or by two, and the number thus reduced 
in the latter case to two hundred and twenty- 
four, or in the former to one hundred and twelve, 
which is large enough, the question cannot but 
arise, is this representation at all? Or may it 
not prove misrepresentation? ‘The General 
Assembly “shall represent, in one body, all the 
particular churckes of this denomination.” 
Now the Presbytery of Clinton has one hundred 
and twenty-five communicants: the Presbytery 
of Huntingdon four thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen: the former has. five ministers, and 


In order} 


scheme. What advantages would probably 


only two pastors; the latter twenty-eight, of 
whom twenty are pastors: if then, each of these, 
places one or two commissioners on the floor of 
the Assembly, can it be called representation at 
all? Is there any fairness init? When an ap- 
peal is taken up, and a decision of vital moment 
must be made, can it be said to be “decided by 
the collected wisdom of the whole church,” or 
that **a majority shall govern?” When the 
ministers are as six to one, and the people as 
thirty-eight to one, will any man in such an As- 
sembly have the audacity to turn round to the 
Huntingdonians, aggrieved that a decision has 
been carried against them by the preponder- 
ance of so small a Presbytery, and assert this to 
be representation! this a decision by the ma- 
jority! this a decision by the collected wisdom 
of the whole church! There is not a man 
in the whole denomination, whose effrontery is 
adequate to such an assertion. A _ hody thus 
constituted could not be * the bond of union, 
peace, correspondence, and mutual confidence.” 
It is obvious to a demonstration, that a fraction 
even less than one-fourth, might govern the 
whole. Confidence and respect such a body 
could not command. This project of equal re- 
presentation, from bodies so vastly unequal, 
must be abandoned: it is fundamentally, radi- 
cally erroneous. It is almost as tyrannical, as 
those hierarchical schemes, which cut off the peo- 
ple from all their right of self-government in 
matters of religion. 

Mr, Editor, you and your correspondents are 
right; we must abandon the doctrine of Presby- 
teries being the constituency, or we must con- 
solidate and not cut up into such small bodies : 
i. e. we must call our Synods Presbyteries. But 
now onthe hypothesis of substituting the Synod 
in place of the Presbytery as the constituency, 
what are our difficulties? I cannot gointo de- 
tail; nor is it necessary. A good deal has been 
said, and with considerable point. One thing 
only, [ doubt you will never get the small Pres- 
byteries to agree to it. Delaware and Rhode 
Island will never give up one or both of their 
senators. 


church. 


But my chief design in this paper is to throw 
off another idea, which occurred to me upon 
reading your article in to-day’s paper. You 
propose to take in churches as a partial basis 
of constituency. Why not say communicants 
instead of churches? [see one church tabled 
with five communicants, another with eight 
hundred and seventy-seven; is it reasonable 
and right that these five should be set down as 
of equal force in making up your basis of re- 
presentation, with the eight hundred and seven- 
ty-seven? Very many churches number less 
than fifily members. Those of Philadelphia 
Synod average one hundred and twelve commu- 
nicants toa church; those of Mississippi thirty- 
eight. Ought these to count as equals? Ac- 
cording to the rule you propose, Mississipp! 
Synod, with sixty-seven ministers, one hundred 
and six churches, and four thousand and eighty- 
seven communicants, would have eight votes ; 
and Philadelphia Synod, with one hundred and 
seventy-seven ministers, two hundred and four- 
teen churches, and twenty-three thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-one communicants, would 
have thirteen votes; i.e. ministers about one- 
third ; churches about one-half; communicants 
about one-sixth; yet votes nearly two-thirds: 
This method is too great a deviation from the 
true principle of representation. ‘The majority 
cannot rule under it; at least if they do, itis a 
contingency. 

Let us look for a moment at the idea of mak- 
ing the total number of communicants the con- 
stituent basis. Suppose for illustration that for 
every fifteen hundred communicants in a Synod, 
and for major fractions of two-thirds and up- 
wards, the Synod be entitled to one commis- 
sioher. This, according to the last statistics, 
would give us an Assembly of one hundred and 
twenty-three members; as follows: viz. Al- 


bany, 5; Buffalo, 2; New York, 7; New Jer- 
sey, 11; Philadelphia, 16; Pittsburgh, 125 


Wheeling, 6; Ohio, 7; Cincinnati,6; Indiana, 
3; Northern Indiana, 1 ; Illinois, 2 ; Missouri, 
1; Kentucky, 5; Virginia, 7; North Carolina, 
6; West Tennessee, 3; South Carolina, 5; 
Georgia, 3; Alabama, 2; Mississippi, 3. 

Let the Assembly make this apportionment 
annually, or at such periods as may be thought 
proper. Let this ratio continue until the body 
shall reach one hundred and fifty, and then let 
the ratio be two thousand. Let it be left entire- 
ly to the Synods to adjust the details. They 
may either appoint them by a direct vote in 
Synod asa large Presbytery, or distribute the 
representatives among the Presbyteries on an 
equitable principle, and, where needful, by ro- 
tation. Let the lay and clerical delegates be 
equal whenever even numbers exist; and let 
them alternate annually, where odd, so as to keep 
up the balance of power. | 

Such, Mr. Editor, is the rude sketch of a 


result ? 

1, It gives us a manageable hody, and pro- 
vides limits in perpetuity. It must ever slide 
between a hundred, and a hundred and fifty 
members. 

2. It will secure good attendance; it will be 
a much more regular body as to numbers than 
we have now. | 

3. It will insure more attention and faithful- 
ness in our statistical tables. If the distribu- 
tion be made yearly, as [ think it should; then 
every Synod, desirous of its honest share in the 
government of the church, and knowing that the 
absence of the statistical report of a single 
church session, might be the loss of a commis- 
sioner next year, would take means to compe! 
Presbyteries and sessions to attend toa duty 
shamefully neglected’ by many. 

4, It will insure confidence from the people. 
The communicants, from the moment they see 
that they are not only an element, but the regu- 
lating element in fixing and determining the 
ratio even of ministerial representatives, will feel 
a new interest in the courts of the church. On 
this point, [ may feel it necessary to send you 
a distinct paper, and shall now forbear. 

will enhance the interest of Synodical 
meetings. 7 

6. It will restrain the disposition to multiply 
small Presbyteries; for where a Synod of six 
Presbyteries, [llinois for example, has but two 
commissioners, or .any*‘number less than the 
number of its Presbyteries, they cannot every 
year have over one commissioner; and if the 
choice of one be an object of desire, they will so 
keep down the number of Presbyteries as to 
keep within the number of representatives. 

7. It will cut off at once a cause of complaint 
which ‘has, on various occasions, almost sprung 
up into a controversy, and threatened to pro- 
duce agitation. It settles the question about 
ministers. without charge being counted in the 
basis of representation. Here is a Presbytery 
of twenty-four ministers, all of whom are pastors 
of churches, having four thousand eight hundred 
communicants, and fifteen thousand others un- 
der their watch and care. Here is another, 
which has twenty-six ministers ; four of them 
are engaged in secular pursuits, not preaching 
at all ; six of them without charge, preaching oc- 
casionally; sixteen are pastors, and have three 
thousand two hundred communicants, and ten 
thousand others under their watchand care. By 
our present rules the former are entitled to two 
representatives in the General Assembly, the 
latter to four. This is iniquitous; it is against 
the spirit, though covered by the letter, of our 
book. ‘The scheme here proposed completely 
remedies this evil. But I must stop. Let me 
hear your opinion. I do not promise to defend 
the above views; but let them be discussed : 
let there be light. ‘THEOPHILUS. 


— 


| For the Presbyterian. 
SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

Among the very last injunctions of our Sa- 
viour, before he left the earth, was the command 
to the energetic and daring apostle, ‘‘to feed his 
lambs.”” He who loved little children, and per- 
mitted them to come to him, who drew many 
of his most beautiful images from, and founded 
some of his most striking parables on, children 
and their sports; who would have all his fol- 
lowers to be as little children; and declared 
that ‘*of such is the kingdom of heaven; He, 
the child of Bethlehem, the man of Nazareth, 
when on the point of ascending to his Father, 
and his God, remembered the lambs of the 
flock, and would not have those to whom he 
committed the care of his church upon earth, 


to forget that nursery of youthful plants, out of; 


which it was ordinarily to be supplied, as time 
and decay should remove the older trees. 

We are not told how this command of our 
Lord was attended to in the early days of the 
But it is not likely that the Jewish 
part of it—men who had had it all their lives 
before them in their law, and were most proba- 
bly accustomed to see it continually practised, 
namely, to teach the words of God diligently | 
to their children; to talk of them when they sat 
in the house, when they walked by the way,| 
when they lay down, and when they rose up— 
it was not likely that they, on the coming in of 
a better hope, should neglect to teach the sub- 
stance to their children as diligently as they 
had formerly taught the shadows and pro- 
mises. We see that in the case of Timothy, 
he had * known froma child the Holy Scrip- 
tures ;”’ and we see that Paul was persuaded that 
his grandmother, Lois, and his mother, Eunice, 
had not failed in their duty towards him, but 
that the like faith that had been in them, would 
also, by the blessing of God, be found in him, 
proceeding from their faithful instructions. 

In our day, there is a deplorable propensity 
among many, even warm friends of the Sabbath 
school, to consider it as a thing by itself, not 
connected with the main interests of the church, 
and not to be under the immediate oversight 
and care of the pastor. The mischievous effects 
of this mistake would not be so great, did it not 
in 100 many cases extend to the pastor himself; 
in fact, did he not first make the mistake, few 
others would be likely todo so. It is lament- 
able that it should be so, yet the writer knows 
from experience, that too often the Sabbath 
school is left as an isolated concern, to take care 
of itself, and the superintendent and teachers to 
manage every thing without any oversight, sup- 
port, or encouragement from the pastor, or the 
church generally. He has been a teacher in 


several schools, and a superintendent of ones},born again; lest having preached to others we 


and has had an opportunity of seeing, yea, of 
feeling the little interest the minister of a church 
may take in the care of the lambs. In one case, 
during the whole of his connection witha school, 
he never knew his minister to enter it, to make 
a single inquiry concerning it, or in any way 
to take the least concern about it. 

This should not be so, Generally speaking, 
no such school can flourish or do well; if it 
does, it will be in spite of very adverse influ- 
ences. The Sabbath school needs the oversight 
and wisdom of more than a, perhaps, youthful 
superintendent, or of the inexperienced, though 
earnest Christians, who may be teachers. Then 
again the attention and kindness of their minis- 
ter will exert the most kindly influence on the 
scholars. If they, from time to time, hear his 
voice, mildly and affectionately pleading with 
them, and occasionally. meet his approving 


smile, there is not one but will love his school 
his teachers, and his books more.and more. 


Such a school was. that connected with the se-| 


cond church of Baltimore, during the ministry 
of that most lovely servant of God, John Breck- 
inridge. The sweet and tender feelings that 
were stirred in the breast of the writer of this, then 
a child, when he hung upon the mild persuasive 
accents of that beloved man, oflen come throng- 
ing back upon him among the sweetest recollec- 
tions of childhood; and when nearly twenty 
years have rolled away, the pictures he would 
draw of the character of the good, and of the bad 
man, of the beauty of virtue, and the blackness 
of vice, of heaven, and hell, and above all, of 
the love of a dying Saviour, are neither blotied 
from the tablets of memory, nor even dimmed! 
by time. And no doubt there are now many, like 
himself, scattered far away from the scenes of 
their early days, who not only look back to that 
Sabbath school with the same feelings of plea- 
sure, but also trace back to that source those 
early impressions which have resulted to them 
in hopes worth more than a world’s price, And 
not only this, but those who can-_recollect, know 
that seldom has there been seen so flourishing 
a Sabbath school as this was at the time we 
speak of. Colonies from it were sent out to be 
taught in other places again and again, and a 
large part had to be taught in the gallery of the 
church, for want of space in the extensive ses- 
siop room. In short, in the report of the school, 


as published at that time, will be found a singu-| 


lar state of prosperity in every respect, such as 
is to be wished for in every school in the land. 
These are a few crude thoughts of one who 
has felt that it is a great evil when he, whose 
pleasure it should be to watch over the lambs 
of the flock, and to choose out for them their 
pasture, either does not think it his duty, or does 
not find it to suit his convenience to do so._ If 
any one, whose eyes may fall on this, feels his 
conscience accuse him for having acted in time 
past from the latter motive; or if any one may 
be stirred up to inquire more particularly, what 
is his duty.in the sight of God as regards this 
matter, it will not have been written wholly in 
vain. 


| For the Presbyterian. 
PAUL’S FEARLESSNESS AND FEARFULNESS. 

Least of all gospel preachers did the Apostle 
Paul pursue a timid, or time-serving policy. 
There was an energy in his natural character 
which, combined with the influences of divine 
grace, and the persuasion that the Lord was 
with him, made him ever fearless. He is the 
same at Damascus, where he first preached 
Christ, that he is at Rome exposed to the mouth 
of the lion. It made little difference to him 
where he stood, or in whose presence ; on Mars 
hill, or at the gate of Lystra ; surrounded by the 
sneering philosophers of Athens; or worse than 
they, the bigoted theologians of Jerusalem; or 
before Felix, avaricious, and haughty; or the 
guilty Agrippa; or the cruel Nero; or in a strait 
far more trying to him, when compelled to re- 
buke the duplicity of a fellow apostle. In every 
place he was bold and fearless in the cause of 
God. His faithfulness enabled him to say at 
Ephesus, ‘1 have not shunned to declare unto 
you the whole counsel of God.” [le was 
equally independent of the favour, or of the 
censures of men, and his own conduct was ac- 
cording to the injunctiow he gave to Timothy, 
“Study to show thyself approved of God.” 
‘* With me it is a very small thing that [ should 
be judged of you or of man’s judgment.” 

But almost in contrast with the boldness and 
fearlessness of the Apostle, is one passage in his 
first epistle to the Church at Corinth: “I was 
with you in waekness, and in fear, and in 
much trembling.”” That the Apostle does not 
allude to his feelings in reference to the truth of 
the gospel is evident. His confidence in the 
truths he preached, and in their power through 
the Holy Ghost to convince and convert men 
was unwavering, 
as sometimes even doubting his own interest in 
Christ, and fearing he might be a castaway; 
yet this is a far different thing from doubting 
the truth and excellency of the gospel. Paul 
had no weakness, or fear, or trembling in 
reference to the value, preciousness, and effici- 
ency of that plan of salvation, of which, through 
grace, he was a minister. | 

But there are three things which may be 
mentioned as inducing the Apostle to acknow- 
ledge his weakness, and fear, and trembling in 
the discharge of ministerial duty. 

Ist, The Apostle Paul met with opposition 
and persecution wherever he preached the 
gospel. And if any man in the ministry be, 
like the Apostle, determined to do his duty at 
all hazards; yet every sensitive mind must be 


| 


If we are to understand him; 


more or less affected with the murmurs, the re-! | 


proaches, or the persecutions of men. There 
are few who can be wholly unmoved by the 
opposition, especially of their own people; and. 
it is a far nobler sight to see a man firm 
through fixed and wholesome principles, in spite 
of his own feelings and fears, than to see such 
an one fixed, fearless and unfeeling. see 
one firm in the truth against his own feelings 
of timidity, or interest, or affection, shows that 
he acts from principle, and not from stubborn- 
ness, 
tions with which Paul met, ever served to in- 
timidate his natural feelings; but we know that 
when he suffered persecution at Corinth, the 
Lord spoke to encourage himin a night vision ; 
‘* Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy 
peace, for | am with thee, and no man shall set 
on thee to hurt thee.” 

2d, The fear and trembling of the Apostle 
has reference to his own qualifications to be a 
preacher of the gospel. 

Every faithful preacher of the gospel, though 
he may feel like this Apostle, * necessity is. 
laid upon me—yea, wo is meif I preach not the 
gospel ;” yet in view of the magnitude of the 
work, and the great importance, and difficulties, 


of it, feels like him disposed to say, ** Who is © 


sufficient for these things?” There are times 
indeed, and these are times when they are least 
fitted for their solemn duties, when ministers are’ 
puffed up, and think themselves rich, and in-' 
creased in goods. But when we have right 
views of our awful responsibilities as ministers 
of the eternal God, as commissioned to watch 
for the souls of our fellow men; as standing be- 
tween the living and the dead; when we some- 
times tremble lest we ourselves have never been 


should become castaways; when we think that 
perhaps the blood of souls may be found upon 
our skirts; when we think that every sermon 
we preach must have its influence upon the wel- 
fare or wo of souls, and that even a thoughtless 
word, or look, or gesture, may prejudice some 
immortal soul against the truth, or for it: and 
when we think of these things, and many other 
things which are known only to our souls, and 
breathed only in prayer to God, it is no wonder 
that we mingle among our people in weakness, 
and in fear, and in much trembling. 

‘ And 3d, Our anxieties‘are greatly increased 
when we think of the numberless things which 
interrupt our usefulness, and turn the souls of 
men away from salvation. 


We are utterly powerless to make the gospel] 


| scriptural order in Western Virginia. 


sermon; and whoever did so, might expect to 


We do not know whether the persecu-| 


arities of our system ; and no one has dared to 


tive doctrines and principles of Presbyterian- 


we preach effectual in any case to any soul. 
And alas! how many influences are at work tol 


defeat our best efforts. When we endeavour t 
interest the minds of men in the truth, Satan 
and their corrupt hearts are leading them far 
away; so that many sit under our words and 
hear no important truths. Or if we should 
lodge some serious thoughts, the vain remark 
of some trifling companion may destroy in a 
moment all the good we have done in a year. 
It is vain to attempt to reckon up the obstacles 
which hinder our work. And we are often 
compelled to say, ** who hath believed our re- 
port?” *‘T have labonred with this people month 
after month; I have spoken boldly, plainly, 
truly, faithfully; [ have wept and prayed for 
them; but how many are harder than ever; 
further from the kingdom of God than ever; 
more likely to be lost than ever. And yet at 
the great judgment day, I am to give an ac- 
count of these souls, what an awful account !” 
And in view of these things, does it not become 
every serious preacher to go among his people, 
to go to his pulpit, to go to his closet in weak- 
ness, and in fear, and in much trembling? 


For the Presbyterian. 
WHO IS THE HERO? 
BY MRS, E. W. HUGHES, 


Is he the Hero! who aspires to fame, 

To make his country vocal with his name; 

Whose deeds ambition prompts, whose whole desire 
Centres in this—to raise his praises higher? 


Is he the Hero! in pursuit of wealth, 

Who sears his conscience, sacrifices health ; 
To gain that treasure which, if once possessed, 
Will leave his soul unsatisfied, unblest ? 


Is he the Hero! who his followers leads, 
To be partakers of his evil deeds ; 
Entangles them within the net of vice, 
Exulis and leaves them others to entice ? 


Is he the Hero! on the battle field, 

Who fearlessly the glittering sword can wield; 
When justice joins with mercy in the cry, 

To save the innocent who bleed and die ? 


Is he the Hero! who can thus in war, 

Send unprepared souls to the judgment bar ; 
Who his ambition but to gratify, 

Heeds not the orphan’s tear, the widow’s sigh ? 


He’s not the Hero who so proudly bought 

The laurel by his lore, or battle fought; 

Nor he who sears his conscience wealth to gain, 
Nor he who glories in his sin and shame, 


But he’s the Hero who can soon extend 
The hand of love unto an erring friend; 
Who keenly feels for others grief and care, 
Yet can his own with humble patience bear. 


The Hero he who puts his sins to flight, 

Who keeps his gospel armour clean and bright, 
Unspotted, pure, free from the blood of souls; 
Who every passion, every lust controls.* 


He is the Hero who thus conquers all, 
Obedient to his heavenly Captain’s call ; 
Who makes God's glory all—his only aim, 
For it renounces pleasure, riches, fame. 


* Prov. xvi. 32. 
Little Valley, Pennsylvania, Feb. 1847. 


For the Presbyterian. 
BOOKS WANTED. 


1 set of the Books of the Presbyterian Beard 
of Publication, wanted for the Presbyterian 
congregation of Clarksburg, Virginia. 

The following ie un extract of a letter fram 
the pastor of the church of Clarksburg. ‘* How 
am [ to procure a library of the books of the 
Board of Publication, for the use of my congre- 
gation and others, who will read them? I 
know that some feeble congregations have been 
furnished with said books, by the liberality of a 
few benevolent individuals. I dislike to make 
such an application, and would greatly prefer, 
could the money be raised among my own peo- 
ple, to buy and pay for them; and I[ have de- 
layed so long, hoping that we might be able to 
purchase a full set of the books. But I fear it 
will be some considerable time yet, before we 
can raise as much money. ‘There is but little 
money in this region, and my people have had 
great difficulty in procuring a comfortable house 
of worship. You are too well acquainted with 
the character and condition of Western Virginia, 
to make it necessary for me to speak to you of 
its moral destitution and wants. It is a soil 
prolific of almost all kinds of error, both in doc- 
trine and practice ; but where truth and sound 
religious principles have to make slow progress. 
There is'a deplorable ignorance of our system 
of doctrines, and a general prejudice against 
them; and this ignorance and prejudice, in con- 
nexion with the enmity of the carnal heart, 
which always rises up against the humbling doc- 
trines of grace, constitute the. chief barriers in 
the way of the advance of our Church. But 
even these formidable obstacles, thanks to a 
merciful God! are gradually giving way, and 
I believe the way is preparing for the final 
and glorious triumph of sound doctrine and 
There 
has been a great change in this respect, during 
the nine years of my residence here. When | 


first came here, it was considered a most peril-} 


ous thing to undertake to preach a Calvinistic 


be called to account for his temerity. But 
that day is past; I have preached freely, and 
fully, and repeatedly, the great distinguishing 
doctrines of grace, which constitute the peculi- 


molest me. And my little church, there being 
no other Presbyterian church within twenty-two 
miles of this place, has been gradually, but 
steadily increasing in numbers and influence ; 
and is now looked up to by the community gene- 
rally as a pattern of order and decorum. But 
we greatly need good religious books; especially 
such as will instruct the people in the distinc- 


ism; in a word, just such books as our-Board 
of Publication are issuing. I have endeavoured 
to supply them to some extent, but my means 
are too limited to do much.” 

I do hope that the preceding appeal will not 
be without effect. I do not know any region 
of country in the United States, which is more 
destitute of religious books than the country 
lying between the Allegheny mountains and 
the river Ohio. Very little money circulates in 
that region, on account of their distance from 
marts of commerce, and the inhabitants have 
little to’send to market. But the country ‘is 
capable of great improvement, and of late is im- 
proving rapidly, in consequence of the making 
of several turnpike roads through its midst. I 
am well acquainted with the pastor who writes 
the letter, an extract from which is given. He 
is an honest, judicious, orthodox, and laborious 
minister, Instead of letting your money rust in 
your coffers, send a portion of it to instruct the 
ignorant, and to supply the needy with the bread 
of life. A. A. 


PAPISTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Metropolitan Almanac for the Roman 
Catholic Church, published at Baltimore, for this 
year, states, ‘‘ that during the last ten years, the 
number of dioceses has nearly doubled it- 
self, and also the number of Bishops. Within 
the same time, the number of priests has been 
more than doubled, and that of churches has 
‘been nearly tripled.” It is estimated that in this 


York. 


country, there are some 3,000,000 Roman Ca- 


COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. 


The Catalogue of this Institution has a list of 
256 students, viz. Resident graduate 1, Seniors 
65, Juniors 82, Sophomores 88, Freshmen 20— 
the largest number ever before connected at one 
lime, 

There are also important additions to the fa- 
culty. The Law Department has been created 
during the past year, and will open its sessions 
at the beginning of the next session of College. 

Faculty.—Rev. James Carnahan, D. D. Pre- 
sident; Rev. John Maclean, D.D. Vice-President 
and Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature; Joseph Henry, M.D. LL.D. Professor 
of Natural Philosophy; John Torrey,M.D. LL.D. 
Professor of Chemistry and Natural History; 
Stephen Alexander, A. M. Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy; Rev. Matthew B. Hope, 
M. D. Professor of Belles Lettres; Rev. Jobn 
Forsyth, D. D. Professor of Latin, and Lec- 
turer on History; Rev. Lyman Coleman, A. M. 
Professor of German; A. Cardon de Sandrans, 
Teacher of French; George Musgrave Giger, 


A. M. adjunct Professor of Greek ; N. Merritt 
Owen, A. M. Tutor; Jonn I’. Duffield, A. M 


Tutor; Thomas W. Cattell, A. M. Tutor and 
Register; J. Stillwell Schanck, M. D. Curator 
ofthe Museum. 

Professors of Law.—Hon. Joseph C. Horn- 
blower, LL.D. ; James S. Green, Esq. A.M.; 
Richard S. Field, Esq. A. M. 

Centennial Celebration —The next com- 
mencement will be the one hundredth com- 
mencement of this College; and it is believed 
that the arrangements made for its celebration 
will be peculiarly acceptable to the graduates 
and other friends of the Institution. 

On the day before, the Hon. James McDowell 
of Virginia, will deliver an oration; and a his- 
torical sketch of the College will be read by 
the Rev. Dr. James) W. Alexander, of New 


From of the West. 
THE DOCTRINE OF PREDESTINATION. 


The crucifixion of Christ was foreordained ; 
and upan that event hung the hopes of a ruined 
world. But he must not die in vain. The 
purpose of the Father was, that “he shall see 
of the travail of his soul, and be satisfied.” Isa. 
li. 11. A multitude that no man can number, 
must be redeemed out of the world, to constitute 
the Church, “ the bride, the Lamb’s wife.” But 
men are fallen, have lost the divine image in 
which they are created, and are wholly de- 
praved. Therefore they are the enemies of 
God, determined transgressors of his law, and 
despisers of the glorious gospel. 

What shall be done? Christ gave to his 
Apostles the commission, ** Go, teach all na- 
lions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost;” but 
with one accord they reject the gospel. ‘ For 
the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek 
after wisdom: but we preach Christ crucified, 
unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness.” 1 Cor. i. 22, 23. Both 
Jews and Gentiles reject the gospel, the former 
for one reason, and the latter for another. Such 
is the depravity of men, that no influence of 
reason and motive, however strong, can awaken 
in their hearts love to God and repentance for 


sin have nlanted. Anollns watered: hut 
God gave the increase,” 


These things being true, the following are 
necessarily true, viz. Ist, A radical change of 
heart is absolutely necessary to salvation. ‘The 
carnal mind is enmity against God: for it is not 
subject to the law of God, neither indeed can 
be. So then they that are in the flesh cannot 
please God.” And therefore *‘except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
And “therefore if any man be in Christ, he isa 
new creature: old things are passed away ; be- 
hold, all things are become new.” He is a 
new creature, not in intellect, but in disposition, 
in heart, in views, feelings, and desires. A 
great change has passed upon him; or he could 
not be properly called ‘*a new creature.” 

2. God is the author of this change. He has 
not only given the word of truth through which 
it is ordinarily effected ; but the Holy Spirit re- 
generates the heart. ‘‘ For we are his work- 
manship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works, which God hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them.” Eph. ii. 10. ‘“ A new 
heart also will I give you, anda new Spirit will 
J put within you: and I will take away the 
stony heart out of your flesh, and [ will give you 
a heart of flesh. “And I will put my Spirit 
within you, and cause you to walk in my sta- 
tutes.” Ezek. xxxvi. 25, 26. ‘Hesaved us by 
the washing of regeneration and the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost; which he shed on us abun- 
dantly through Jesus Christ, &c.” These and 
a multitude of similar passages prove conclu- 
sively, that God is the efficient author of the 
new birth, the change of heart. 

3. God does not renew the hearts of sinners, 
because they are’ better than others, but of his 
own sovereign grace. Often the very worst are 
converted, whilst the more moral harden them- 
selves in sin. ‘* But afier thatthe kindness and 
love of God our Saviour toward man appeared, 
not by works of righteousness which we have 
done, but according to his mercy he saved us.” 
And He chose to renew us, if we are renewed, 
not because we were better than others, but in 
order that we might be * holy and without blame 
before him in love.” ‘To say that God renews 
the heart of a sinner, because he is better than 
other sinners, is in fact to deny the doctrine of 
total depravity, and even the necessity of the 
renewal of the heart. 

Well may we, if we are true Christians, adopt 
the language of Watts, 

“ Why was I made to hear thy voice, 

And enter while there’s room; x 
When thousands make a wretched choice, _ . 
And rather starve than come? 
_ ’T'was the same love that spread the feast, 
That sweetly forced us in ; 
Else we had still refused to taste, 
And perished in our sin.” 

4. If God renews the heart of a sinner to- 
day, he always purposed todo so, When man 
forms a new purpose, he does so, because he 
has learned something he did not know before. 
So that every new purpose and every change 
of purpose proclaims man’s imperfection and 
mutability. But God knows all things, and can 
obtain no new information. He knows nothing 
to-day, that he did not always know. Conse- 
quently he can form nanew purposes, nor can 
he change those he hired. The conclusion 
is inevitable, that all hi§ purposes are eternal. 
And what objection can there be to this truth ? 
The purposes of God are all-wise and good ; 
and, as we have proved, they do not interfere 
with the free agency and just accountability of 
man. Who, then, can object to a wise and 
good purpose being eternal ? 

You, pious reader, profess to be truly regen- 
erated, renewed in heart; and you believe that 
God, in his infinite mercy, effected this happy 
change. When do you suppose he determined 
to do this good work? Will you not say with 
Paul, “‘Who hath saved us, and called us with 
an holy calling, not according to our works, 
but according to his own purpose and grace, 
which was given us in Christ Jesus before the 


Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all iat 


ritual blessings, in heavenly places in Christ, 
according as he hath chosen us in him before 
the foundation of the world, that we should be 
holy and without blame belore him in love: 
having predestinated us unto the adoption of 
children by Jesus Christ to himself, according 
to the good pleasure of his will, to the praise of 
the glory of his grace, wherein he hath made 
us accepted in the beloved.” Eph. i. 

Those who believe the truths we have now 
presented, receive the doctrine of predestination. 
A radical change of the heart is necessary. God 
is the author of that change, whenever it takes 
place. He does not effect the change because 
of any good previously existing in the subject, 
but of his own sovereign grace—for reasons he 
does not particularly assign to man. The pur- 
pose to effect the change in any case is eternal. 
This is the doctrine, 

But some one may ask—why does not God 
renew the heartsofallmen? Why not treat all 
alike? We do not know; but we know, he does 
not treat all alike. One nation is blessed with 


_| the light or revelation ; another is left to grope 


in Pagan darkness. Of the Jews the Psalmist 
says, ‘* He hath not dealt so with any nation ; 
and as for his judgments, they have not known 
them.” Ps. exlvii. 20. Esau and Jacob were 
sons of Isaac; and yet (* the children being not 
yet born, neither having done any good or evil, 
that the purpose of God according to election 
might stand, not of works, but of him that call- 
eth ;”) it was said to Rebecca, ** The elder shall 
serve the younger. As it is written—Jacob 
have | loved, but Esau have I hated.” Rom. ix. 
11, 13. Jacob and his descendants were blessed 
with privileges and means of salvation, which 
were not enjoyed by Esau and his descendants ; 
and this difference was made as Paul says ex- 
pressly, not because Jacob was better than Esau. 
And in the providence of God, who does not see 
an endless variety in the dispensation of his gifts, 
all proclaiming him a sovereign, who, though 
all his works are done in wisdom, condescends 
not to give a reason to fallen men ? 

Certain it is, however, that none of Adam’s 
race will ever suffer, except for their sing none 
will suffer more than they deserve to suffer. 


The heathen are held accountable only for the 


light they have; and wherever the gospel is 
preached or read, its “‘unsearchable riches” are 
freely offered toevery man. All are free agents, 
and are bound to repent and believe. God 
is under no obligation to work in them to will 
and todo. If, then, they deliberately refuse to 
be saved on the terms of the gospel ; and if God 
pass by them, leaving them to their own hearts’ 
lusts, and foreordain them to wrath “for their 
sin;” what injustice is done them? Is not the 
wages of sin death? Does not the sinner de- 
serve to die, especially when he refuses offered 
salvation? When God shall say to those on 
his left hand, ‘“* Depart from me, ye cursed ;” 
will not the sentence be just? Then how can 
it be unjust in him to purpose beforehand to pro- 
nounce a just sentence ? 

But this doctrine, some are ready to say, 
leads to infant damnation. It does not. No in- 
fant dies accidentally; and when God chooses 
to call a soul from earth before it comes within 
the reach of the means of salvation, he can 
sanctify and save that soul without means. 
Proshyterian: i 
terian writer can be found, who maintains this 
doctrine. 

This doctrine of predestination saves all who 
are or will be saved; for if God does not change 
the hearts of sinners, they will not repent and 
believe ; and if he had not purposed to renew 
them, he would never do it, and they would all 
be lost. 


From the Presbyterian Advocate. 


FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. PITTSBURGH. 


The early history of this church is well known. 
It was almost ruined in its very infancy by re- 
peated disasters. With some difficulty the ee. 
bytery recommended it to the Board of Domes- 


tic Missions, and received fora year or two 


aid in supporting their pastor, But what was 


the difficulty of Presbytery? O! “what will | 


distant churchés say, if money is given by the 
Board to a city church?” But mark the result. 
The congregation are fast paying their debts. 
They can now support their own pastor, and 
contribute besides to other objects, When the 
assessment was made for the Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary, they in their poverty were too 
noble to be passed by, and paid one hundred 
dollars, On the 28th of February, the Agent 
was invited to present the claims of the Institu- 
tion, when two hundred and ninety-eight dollars 
additional were subscribed, not by a few wealthy 
men, but by a good general subscription, Let 
wealthier churches know the fact, that a feeble 
congregation will give before all is over, more 
than four hundred dollars ; and then complain if 
they can of their quota. | 


- 


WHOM SHALL I FEAR? 


True piety elevates its possessor in the scale 
of being, exalts his feelings, dignifies his cha- 
racter, and sanctifies his heart. It provides for 
us a suitable relief in every trying state, and en- 
ables us to exult in God as the God of our sal- 
vation. Let us notice 

The confidence of the Christian.—* Whom 
shall I fear?’ This is not the language of vain 
presumption, but the expression of Christian as- 
surance. Whom have we to fear? 

God? He is reconciled.—The love of God'is 
shed abroad in the believer’s heart, and the pos- 
session of love softens the feelings of fear; shall 
we be afraid to approach a reconciled Father? 

= Thelaw? Itis satisfied.—Those who are 
‘under the bond of the covenant, need not fear 
the curse of the law; its threatenings are averted, 
and the curse is turned into a blessing. 

Satan? He.is conquered.—He can go no 
further than the length of his chain. ‘ The God 
of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet 
shortly.” 

Affictions? They are sanctified.—Shall I 
fear that which comes from my Father, who 
loves me? Shall | fear that which is designed 
for my good? Shall I fear that which is sent 
to promote the spiritual benefit of my soul ? 


‘The diamond of piety never sparkles so brightly - 


as when the Christian is surrounded with the 
darkness of affliction. 

Deuth? It is vanquished.—To the believer 
it is only “the shadow of death ;” there is no sub- 
stantial evil in it. The shadow of a serpent will 
not sting; the shadow of a lion will not devour; 
and the shadow of a sword will not kill. Death 
is only a dark passage that leads to our Father’s 
house. The unbeliever has every thing to fear. 
God is his enemy, he is under the curse of the 


unsanctified, and he is unprepared for death. 
** God is my a salvation : 
W hat foe have I to fear? 
In darkness and temptation, 
My light, my help, is near.” 


| The same spirit of faith which teaches a man 
to cry earnestly, teaches him to wait patiently ; 
for, as it assures him the mercy is in the Lord's 
hand, so it assures him, it will be given forth in 


world began.” 2 Tim. i. 9. And eget, 


‘* Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord! 


the Lord’s time. | 


law, led captive by the devil, his afflictions are 
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Sonuverion.—We incidentally :referred| 
-to the schiam of the Cumberland Presbyterians 
, and.quoted a document found in the Minutes of 
the General Assembly, which we 


_ to the members of this Presbytery. 
‘erred. The sentiments quoted were chargeable 


both from the doctrine and order of the Church, 


_4ruth of Christ was complete. 


Question oF Rerresentation.—We 


‘gard the question as an important one, and one! 
that must soon demand a settlement; and hence} 
‘we have opened our columns to receive sug- 


-own' schemes, and such defences we do not in- 
‘tend to publish. What we proposed, was to 


committee, appointed by the General Assembly 


teries. 


_cessity which compelled us to exclude our cor- 


as belonging to the German Lutheran, in- 


discussion of the question would not probably 


Cross, which if it imitates our courtesy to “C.” 


‘last reply to*C.’ I think you will readily per- 
ceive that he has not only misrepresented and 


" say that‘ the Swedish Church has a good A postoli- 


ant Charch,’ which he has not proved, and can- 


have shown that they adopt themall, 4. He 


‘gag been made a Bishop in Sweden, assisted in 


_ between the Lutherans and Episcopalians failed 


the validity of our German Lutheran ordination. 


‘meeting at Shonghai in June next, for the pur- 


homes of their friends for burial. 


~ and the chimes of Trinity church ringing out a 


_ perhaps, as much of the excitement of a show, 
as though the news of a great victory had 


here was but a single expression of the real 
’ feeling that actuates thousands and thousands 
of thinking beings. What matters it to these 
‘dead men now, that their dust has been carried 
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ished at No. 21 Centre Si 
Ne 37 South Seventh Street, 
Dollars per year,or Two Doilars 
advance. 


New York; and at 
LADELPuIA, at Three 
and Fifty Cents when 


in some remarks on distinctive Presbyterianism, 


as illustrative of the views we were expressing, 


In this we 


to the “ Ney Light Schiém™ in Kentucky, end 


‘ pot to the Cumberland Presbyterians who did 


not come on the stage until several years after- 
wards. These latter, however, might have 
furnished a similar illustration, as they deviated 


although they were much less erroneous, and 
far more respectable than the leaders of the 
New-Light Schism, whose apostasy from the 


introduced to our readers a communication on 
this subject in our last; and in our present 
number, still another may be found. We re- 


gestions. _ We do not expect correspondents; 
to enter into controversy in defence of their 


receive plans, which might be of use to any 


to mature one, to be overtured to the Presby- 


Swepisu Eriscoracy.—We regret the ne- 


respondent, whom we, by mistake, represented 


stead of the Evangelical Lutheran church, from 
answering “C.” on the Swedish Episcopacy 
question. Our reason was, because the further 


be very acceptable to our readers. He has, 
however, sent a reply to the Bammer of the 


it will insert. Our correspondent requests that 
we would so far relax, as to admit a few brief 
corrections of erroneous statements by “C.” and 
this we readily do. They are as follows : 

‘‘If you will take the trouble to examine my 


perverted the language of my first article, but 
that he has made statements utterly at variance 
with truth, some of which I should like to have 
corrected in your paper where they appear. As 


instances, take the following: 1. He says that | 


cal succession of Bishops,’ which is a perversion 
of my language, for I did not pretend to vouch 
for it—I only spoke comparatively. 2. He 
says the ‘German Lutherans notoriously be- 
long to the Presbyterian branch of the Protest- 


3. He says that I say that ‘the Swedish 
“tne sympbolical 
books of the German Lutheran Church’—but | 


not. 


says that I say that‘ Von Wrangel, aFTER hav- 


ordaining our Lutheran ministers in this coun- 
try’—but I showed, and ‘C.’ knew that it was 
before he was made a Bishop in Sweden (from 
which country, I believe, he never returned) 
that he was thus connected with the German 
Lutherans of Pennsylvania and the adjacent| 
colonies. 5. He says that the attempts at union 


because their bishops insisted as a sine qua non, 
upon our ministers being re-ordained—which is 
so far from true that Bishop White of Pennsy!- 
vania, explicitly, and the Episcopal Convention 
of North Carolina tacitly agreed to recognize 


«< These points I should like to have laid before 
your readers who have seen the reply to my 
article, and some of whom may be misled by 
the unblushing air of confidence (so common to 
the party to which he belongs) with which ‘ C.’ 
propounds his baseless assertions.” 


— 


Cuina.—The American Bible Society has 
received a letter from the Rev. Dr. Bridgeman, 
dated Canton, November 27th, 1846, in which 
he gives information that the New Testament 
of the new version in Chinese is nearly ready 
for the press, and that the various Protestant 
missionaries in that country propose to hold a 


pose of comparing their views on some points, 
and for making arrangements for preparing 
and publishing the entire Bible. 


GLorRIovs Dyine.—A few days since, the 
remains of three brave men, who fell in the hour 
of battle, were borne through the streets of 
New York, preparatory to being escorted to the 
There was 
much pomp and ceremony exhibited on the oc- 
casion, the flags throughout the city being at 
half mast, the military lending their display, 


mournful dirge. The show of the world in such 
close connexion with death, might well lead 
even the lightest mind to reflect on the frivolity 
of earthly honour, and the end to which all 
must alike come. It would seem too that such 
an occasion might inspire a sense of some of 
the bitter evils of war; for although there was 


arrived, yet here the dead were present to add 
something else than joy and exultation to the 
scene, And yet we heard the remark from one 
who witnessed the ceremonies, “ what a glori- 
ous way of going out of the world!” And 


about in velvet-covered coffins, and followed by 
a number of poor worms like themselves ? 


_ Were they soldiers of the cross, brave figh‘ers{ 


for the truth, earnest contenders for a crown 
of glory?. These are the important questions 
for them now; and will continue to be long after 
all the honour they may have gained, shall be 
forgotten among men. For .them, the little 


‘bubbles of time are now for ever dissipated:| 
‘ Love of country, honour, moral integrity, all 


these, if unaccompanied by repentance, faith, 


Bert w-day on our fourth rese, thet the pect 


and love, now avail them nothing. And| 


yet with a stsange blindness others follow on 
afier worldly renown, seeming to think that 
these who have fallen, have, by mere patriotism 
and military exploit, atiained the summum 
bonum of life, and died the most glorious of all 
deaths. | 


- 


Missionary ConventTions.—A Missionary 
Convention, by direction of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, will be held in the Second Pres- 
byterian church, Philadelphia, (Rev. Dr. Cuy- 
ler’s) Seventh below Arch street, on Wednes- 
day evening 3ist March. The Rev. H. R. 
Wilson, missionary from Northern India, the 
Rev. D. McKinley, of Chambersburg, Pennsy]- 
vania, and several members of the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
from the city of New York, are expected to be 
present. | 

A Migsionary Convention will also be held 
in the Presbyterian church in the city of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, the 30th 
inst. to be opened at two o’clock, P. M. with 
a sermon by the Rev. Thomas L. Janeway. 
A full attendance of the ministers, ruling el- 
ders, and alltthe friends of the cause of Foreign 
Missions, is requested and expected, 


Post Orrice Law.—lIt will be seen by refer- 
ence to the new Post Office law, which we in- 


age on newspapers, not sent from the office of 
publication to subscribers, must be pre-paid be- 
fore they shall besent-to their destination. The 
postage is three cents for each newspaper. As 
the cost of postage now falls upon the person 
who sends the newspaper, it is quite likely that 
so many transient newspapers will not be sent 
through the post-office. Each individual, there- 
fore; who desires to receive a newspaper should 
subscribe for it, when it will be sent regularly 
from the office of publication, and at a less cost 
than he can receive it by any other mode. 
Postage is to be paid at former rates on all 
newspapers from publishers to subscribers. 
The privilege of sending papers thirty miles free 
of postage is rescinded ; but publishers may for- 
ward newspapers to subscribers by private con- 
veyances. Letters are not allowed to be sent 
in the same envelope addressed to more than 
one person. Soldiers’ letters are to pass free, but 
it must be written on each letter, after the name 
of the person, ‘* Belonging to the Army.” , 


Minutes oF THE GENERAL AssemBLy.—We 
learn that the Presbyterian Board of Publication 
expect to haye ready for sale, before the meeting 
of the next General Assembly, a volume of the 
Minutes of the General Assembly, from its or- 
ganization in 1789, until about the year 1817. 
These Minutes have never before been published 
in full. The volume will be an octavo, of 
about seven hundred pages. 


Newark Coriece.—The Rev. Dr. Gilbert 
has resigned the presidency of the college at 
Newark, Delaware, and the Rev. James P. 
Wilson has been elected his successor. The 
Institution is under the direction of New-school 
Presbyterians, 


Tae Generat Assempity.—The annual 
meeting of the supreme judicatory of the Pres- 
byterian church is again approaching, and with 
it the discussion of many topics, which have a 
strong bearing on the interests of the church. 
This body has in past years, been frequently 
agitated by questions of an exciting nature, but 
through the blessing of God on the counsels of 
discreet man, the apprehended dangers have 
been averted. In all its future meetings, we 
would never wish to see thesé two things sepa- 
rated. The blessing of God is indispensable. 
It is to be sought by prayer, and in this the 
whole church should unite. The wisdom which 
is profitable to direct, cometh from on high. 
Still it is necessary that every proper human 
means should be employed to direct the concerns 
ofthe church militant. Men full of wisdom and 
of the Holy Ghost; men of discretion and pru- 
dence; men of self-control, who know how to 
rule their own spirits, should be selected to re- 
present the church in the General Assembly. 
Such, we hope, will convene in Richmond in 
May next, to maintain and uphold the charac- 
ter of the Presbyterian church, to which, a char- 
acter for knowledge, wisdom, and elevated piety 
is a possession beyond all price. 


Srrrirvat Deartu.—lIt has often been re- 
marked, that during the prevalence of a pesti- 
lence, the sympathies of survivors are apt to 
become chilled, and the fears of men to subside 
into cold indifference. When death strikes 
down his first victims, they stand appalled, but 
the daily repetition of the scenes of woe stupefy, 
and destroy the finer sensibilities, until they 
can move about among the dying and the dead,| 
with apparent unconcern, It is a saddening 
sight, but not so sad as that which is exhrbited 
in the church and world during a season of 
spiritual dearth. Sinners are spiritually dying 
all around; sin, like a pestilential disease, is in- 
vading their vitals, and fast hurrying them to 
their doom; the ordinary means of grace have 
seemingly lost their efficacy; the skill of the 
great Physician is withheld, or not sought for; 
and yet, while every house has one or more dead 
in it, and the mortality is enlarging its circle 
daily, the survivors, the members of the church, 
the Christian part of the community, instead of 
intensely sympathizing with the dying, and be- 
ing struck with alarm at the scenes of desola- 
tion and death around them, walk unconcern- 
edly, in a great measure, among the dying and 
the dead. Stupefaction seems to bind up their 
powers. If it were not so, would we not see 
them hurrying from one to another of the smit- 
ten, and earnestly beseeching them to apply the 
best remedies? Would not their prayers to 
the God of life goup night and day to arrest 
the destroying angel, and to speak the dying 
souls into life? Would we not hear from 
every church, and from every Christian habi- 
tation, the earnest cry, “In the midst of wrath, 
O Lord, remember mercy ?” Surely the plague 
has had sway long enough. Its victims are 
numbered by thousands. Let not the church 
slumber while the world perishes; let not the 
love of Christians wax cold while the trans- 


_ings,) should in any sort have their consciences 


gressors grow bold. The disease is a deadly 
but not an incurable one. There is balm in 


Gilead, and a Physician there, Who will not 
strive to secure his skill in the cure of the fiery 
plague of the world, and the cold plague of th 
church? 


Cozrortevr Systrem.—The Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, are engaging with spirit in 
the popular work of colportage, or carrying their 
books to the very doors of the people, by means 
of special agents. Three district agents have al- 
ready been appointed, who will, when they have 
fully engaged in their duties, direct subordinate 
agents or colporteurs in the distribution of the 
books. The Rev. Alfred Chester, has been di- 
rected to take the whole State of New Jersey, 
as his district; Mr. Horace Leet, will oc- 
cupy the ground covered by the Synod of Phil- 
adelphia; and the Rev. William J. McCord 
will take the Presbyteries of North River, Bed- 
ford, Hudson,Columbia, Albany,and Troy. The 
first two have entered on their labours, the lat- 
ter will commence his operations in April. 
This commencement will be followed up, and 
as means and men are furnished, great western 
and southern fields will be occupied. Let the 
church fully awake to the importance of this 
enterprise. 


Procressive DevELopMENTs.—In the late 


controversy in the Presbyterian Church, which 
resulted separavon and schism, the conser. 


vative, or Old-school party, maintained that the 
Congregational element which had been intro- 
duced into the Presbyterian Church, was gradu- 
ally undermining its ancient polity, ard that the 
doctrinal errors which had obtained a lodgment 
in it, and for which the laxness of Congrega- 
tional discipline was providing a refuge, was 
sapping its orthodox standards. When the 
alarm was first raised, those who sounded it 
were stigmatized as disturbers of the peace, 
slanderers, and fire-brands, During the pro. 
gress of the controversy sufficient revelations| 
were made to vindicate the justness of the origi- 
nal charge, and since the act of separation, still 
more ample proofs have been furnished that the 
controversy was not one about mere modes and 
forms of speech. In the Western States, the 


facility with which many have abandoned the| 


New-school Presbyterian body, and returned to 
Congregationalism, and the very loose notions 
entertained of what may be called distinctive 
doctrines of Presbyterianism, evince the very 
flimsy and factitious nature of the ties by which 
such persons were bound to Presbyterianism. 
The last revelation of the kind, of which we 
have received information, was in a_ recent 
convention, held in Syracuse, State of New 
York. Although we had heard of this conven- 


tion, which was held in January last, yet it is} 


only now that we have received the results of 
their proceedings. ‘The pretended object of the 
convention is Union, (that much abused thing 
which is made the foot-ball of those who wish 
to break up the union of all who love the truth, ) 
and of course they begin to promote the object 
by an act of disunion. 
were until recently, New-school Presbyterians ; 
now they renounce this for Congregationalism, 


} @ bivad sifeld which may be made to cover} 


any thing, and as they retire, they propose a 


creed which shows their hate to that Calvinisim,| 


which, with easy consciences, they professed 
to hold, until they found it convenient to abandon 
Presbyterian ground. Their minutes are too 
voluminous for us to republish, but without 
further comment we will make a few extracts, 
which will sufficiently explain the whole state 
of the case. 
Who the Conventionists are. 


‘*¢ Most of us belonging to the church from 
whose delegation this paper proceeds, and mos! 
of those now present have been for years past 
associated in the Presbyterian communion. 
And all of us, so far as is known, are cordially 
attached to the system of church polity, and to 
the general views of doctrine and worship, tha! 
have prevailed among our New England fa. 
thers; (honest men belonging to one Church 
while attached to ws srt ad whose descendants 
a large proportion of the Presbyterian church at 
the present day is composed. [New School 
Presbyterian church must be meant. ] 


| Their object a Disuniting Union, 
*‘ Tt is altogether plain from the New Testa- 
ment, that Christian Union is a permanent duty. 
* * 


‘¢ Thus persuaded, it seems proper that those 
who have taken some lead in inviling together 
the churches with a view to new and separate 
ecclesiastical arrangements, should present their 
reasons for so doing.” 

[Once these gentlemen were for “ substance} 
of doctrine,” but they are wiser now. 

“Educated from early childhood [query 7] 
in the Assembly’s Catechism, we still have un- 
wavering faith in very many of its statements| 
and expositions of Scripture. But the removal 
of ancient materializing systems of philosophy, 
and the progress of Biblical research, have con- 
vinced a majority of the Presbyterian ministry, 
[meaning New-school] that their Directory, 
in not a few of its teachings, is untrue and hurt- 
ful to the souls of men: and though some of us 
were slow [pity they had not been quicker] in 
reaching this conclusion, we have at length felt 
compelled to adopt it. 
that this Confession of Faith ought no longer to 
be imposed upon the churches, even for * sub- 
stunce of doctrine,” were such a kind of sub- 
scription to ecclesiastical standards not in itself 
of doubtful propriety.” 

The present Faith of the Conventionists. 

After enumerating certain doctrines of the 
Confession of Faith, on original sin and native 
depravity, human impotency, &c. &c. they, 
taking a leaf out of the infidel’s book, say : 

““In exposing these dreadful dogmas, (and 
there are others inseparably connected with 
‘them, upon which we have not time to dwell,) i! 
is not forgotten that some of our own fathers and 
mothers of blessed memory lived and died more 
or less imbued with such faith. [What a pity !] 
But we suppose this came to pass through the 
influence of time-honoured tradition, and a sen- 
suous philosophy, which had become interwo- 
ven with the pure word, and seemed to leave 
no alternative but to embrace these opinions or 
reject the Bible. [Very remarkable dilemma.] 
Now, that clearer views of Scripture truth pre- 
vail throughout the church, and since a large| 
proportion of the Presbyterian ministry them- 
selves utterly repudiate these dogmas, [mean- 
ing New-school] it seems wrong that such a 
book should remain the acknowledged standard of 
the denomination ; or that the mass of disciples, 
(who but very imperfectly understand its teach- 


bound by it. Sure we are, that if pains had 
been taken to spread among their congrega- 
tions the Presbyterian Confession, and make 
them understand it, not one quarter of those 
who have done so would have joined that com. 


The conventionists} 


| 


It is now our conviction,|: 


munion.” [Were these poor ministers thus de- 


ceived? Did they not know what was in the 
Confession when they subscribed it 7] 


Avowing such loose doctrines, they are afraid 
of strict Presbyterian Discipline. 

‘In protesting against ecclesiastical bondage 
of one sort, however, we wish to avoid becom- 
ing entangled with it, in other directions.| 
Hence, we express our conviction, that churches 
or religious associations, who draw up doctrinal 
bonds of union, ovght to include in them no 
more than they themselves believe to be essen-| 
tial to salvation:—no more than the Lord 
Jesus requires to secure His favour and enter 
Heaven ;—or, which comes substantially to the 
same thing —those doctrinal sentiments in 
which all evangelical Christendom agree.— 
[ What are those articles 7] 

The result at which they arrive. 

After a very veracious history of the Pres- 
byterian Church, which must have been learned 
from tradition, they give this account: 

“* During, however, the era of glorious revi- 
vals, in the year 1830, and thereabouts, many 
leading men in the Presbyterian Church began 
to manifest anew their dissatisfaction with hav- 
ing such numbers in their communion who were 
not strictly Presbyterian, There was a mighty 
spirit of progress in many sections of the 
Church, which certainly did not always hu- 
mour or honour the Ministry; tt was attended 
at times with no inconsiderable amount of irre- 
gularity and disorder; and it threatened to 
subvert and expose toa perpetual ridicule some 
of the thorny points of ultra Calvinism ; [irre- 
gulars are very apt to fall foul of the thorn 
peimte of Calvinism,] and the Antinomian spirit 
then strongly entrenched in the churches. Of 
the disputes and feuds respecting the ‘ Old 
Measures” and ‘ New,” it is not necessary to 
speak, as most of us can remember them well. 
Let it suffice to say, that controversy, and 
charges of heresy continued, ard spread and 
shook the denomination, till, under various pre- 
texts, that part of the Church which was sup- 
posed to be most infected with Congregational- 
ism, was cut off by the famous exscinding act 
of 1837. Thus the American Presbyterian 
body, afier long years of disgraceful strife, has 
becn twice rent in twain, by substantially the 
same influences. 


We submit, therefore, that the attempt has 
been fully made in this country, and it has been 
found impracticable to unite Presbyterianism 
with an.essentially free church, [That is, 
with Congregationalism, which covers a multi- 
tude of sins.} The spirit of the former will 
either override and gradually obliterate the lat- 
ter, or else, afier maintaining an unequal con- 
test with its living, scriptural energies for a sea- 
son, will in some way, more or less violent, 
produce separations and schism. . 

Since the formation of what is called the Con- 
stitutional Assembly, [well qualified] many of its 
Judicatories have seemed anxious to purge them- 
selves from any suspicion of not being as 
orthodox in doctrine and as soundly Presby- 
terian as their Old School brethren. And the 
result has been, administration of as rigid gov- 
ernment, and frequent assumptions of doubtful 
power, as the lover of ecclesiastical rule could 
well desire. Under this state of things, it is 
well known that very many churches in West 
ern. New York, and we believe in Ohio and 
other Western States, have become exceedingly 
restless in their Presbyterial connections; 
churches are f:equently changing their mode 
of government; and not a few of the Ministry 
are understood to have much difficulty, in their 
own minds, as to the duty of remaining in that 
communion.” 

After this they adopt a congregational form 
of government, declare themselves to be abo- 
litionists, and dissolve the meeting alter “a ten- 
der, solemn exhortation,” and go home very 
well satisfied with themselves, and wondering 
what will be thought of them in Europe! Won- 


derful men of the nineteenth century ! 


EcciestasTIcaL.—The Rev. Wm. J. McCord 
has resigned his charge at Smithfield, New 
York, to become an agent for the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. His correspondents are 
requested still to address him, Federal Store, 
Dutchess county, New York. 

The Rev. S, Robinson has decided to accept} 
the call of the church in Frankfort, Kentucky, 
and will enter upon his duties as pastor in a 
short time, should his Presbytery interpose nc 
obstacle, 

The Rev. Lowman P. Hawes having been 
invited to supply the church in Richmond, 
Kentucky, fora stated period, that will be his 
post-office address, 

The churches of Hopkinsville and Bards- 
town, Kentucky, have become vacant, by the 
resignations of their pastors, Rev. Wm. D. 
Jones, and Rev. John F. Smith. 

The Rev. Thomas McDermot has removed 
to Doilstown, Wayne county, Ohio, where cor- 
respondents and others will please address him. 


A STRANGER’S IMPRESSIONS.—NO. II. 


FROM THE CORRESPONDENT OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Congregationalism, you are well aware, is 


‘the dominant form of Christianity in this section 


of the country, not only because the orthodox 
body, commonly so called, is much the most 
numerous, and, in some respects, most influen-| 
tial, but because a large and important sister| 
communion (the Baptists) have pretty much the 
same ecclesiastical regimen; and the Unitarian 
body also adopt, substantially, that scheme of 
church order. One sees here the ‘spiritual or 


ecclesiastical successors of the old Puritans and| 


Non-conformists, who are at the same time their 
natural descendants, and many of whom retain 
still, after two centuries, the lineaments of their 
forefathers. Presbyterians, though sprung from 
another part of the great tree of reformed chris- 
tendom, have ever felt kindly to this branch of 
Zion, as nearest their own, so long as they hold 
fast the vitals of the faith; and, while to one of 
that persuasion it seems strange to be cast ina 
place which, though of the same nation and 
tongue, and of Protestant faith, still has no wor- 
shipping body whose faith and order are pre- 
cisely like his own, it is pleasant to find mul- 
litudes who love the same great truths as we, 
and who, with minor differences, are plainly 
brethren in Christ. If we except a few church- 
es, forming the Presbytery of Londonderry, 
which, after all, are rather Congregational than 
Presbyterian, there are no societies connected 
with our General Assembly in New England ; 
and though there is a small congregation of 
Seceders that has lately been formed in Boston, 
I know of no other church there that can pro- 
perly be called Presbyterian. In Boston, the 
orthodox Congregationalists and the Baptists 
have about an equal numberof churches, though 
neither, separately, have so many as the Uni- 
tarians; after these, in numbers, come the 
Episcopalians, who are few, but increasing; the 
Methodists, and the Roman Catholics. The 
Episcopalians, though a highly respectable body, 
do not stand forth so prominently in the religious 
community as in our southern cities; and though, 
I suppose, they are the same here as elsewhere, 
one does not hear so frequently the endless 
changes rung on High and Low-church suc- 
cession, church and dissent, et id genus omne, 


so common in New York and Philadelphia.| 


The clergy of that church here are generally 
very evangelical men, and but few have sym- 
pathized with the Oxford views, though these 


small trouble, as heis much opposed to modern 
innovations. This fact is, doubtless, one rea- 
son of the difference alluded to; but the chief 


‘cause is found in the circumstance, that their 


forms seem less suited to the genius of the place, 
than in some other eities. Our warm contro- 
versy too, between Old and New-school, is still 
less known here ; but of this [ shall speak more 
at length again. Controversy, indeed, of any 
kind is, perhaps, less frequent than with us; 
but the great distinction here in the religious 
world, is between the orthodox and the Unita- 
rians. The latter, as has been said, are the 
most numerous denomination in Boston, and 
have an influence, from their intelligence, wealth, 
social standing, and their control of the great 
seat of learning at Cambridge, that gives them 
as much power as any sect can well have in 
this country, from mere outward things. But 
let us not fear. As the opponents of Napoleon 
are reported to have said, ‘‘ Courage, friends, 
this Napoleonism must fall; it is unjust ;” so 
may the orthodox say, “ Be not afraid; this 
Unitarianism is untrue ; it cannot live always.” 
After all, this system exists scarcely at all out 
of Massachusetts; in the state at large, their 
numbers are small compared with the orthodox; 
and it is alone in Boston that they outnumber 
all other sects singl y—for even there, they by no 
means equal the aggregate of all orthodox bo- 
dies; and while they naturally increase some, 
I am credibly informed that their increase is not 
at all equal to that of the orthodox. The divi- 
sions too, that have of late years taken place 
among them, have not helped their cause. But 
while we regard their negative creed as perni- 


¥| cious, let them have all due praise, not merely 


for intellectual accomplishment, but for much 
that most adorns and elevates the social and 
moral nature of man, and for deeds of kindness 
and charity that soften the hardness of his lot, 
Such praise no less belongs to them, than does 


unqualified condemnation to their denying doc- 


trines, The Trinitarian Congregationalists here, 


as is well known, were originally Calvinists— 


as truly of the Genevan type as any Presbyte- 
rians on either side of the water; time has, 
however, wrought some changes. An impres- 
sion prevails at the South, that, as the recession 
from strict Calvinism that finally divided the 
Presbyterian body, arose in great measure from 
influences from New England, therefore the 
Congregational body and ministry have departed 
from the old faith, very generally, if not uni- 
versally. ‘That there is ground for this charge 
in some quarters can scarcely be denied; but 
it is much too sweeping as applied to the whole 
of New England. Without pretending to very 
full information on the subject, from what I have 
seen and heard, I should think that the division 
that exists in the American Presbyterian body 
has its counterpart in the Congregational church- 


es of the Eastern states, without producing any 


formal division, or without being likely to pro- 
duce any, from the nature of their system, each 
church being, to a great extent, independent of 
all others, There is, therefore, a large portion 
of clergy and people, who may be regarded as 
substantially Calvinisis, although, doubtless, the 
tone of thought, even of the most strict, would 
differ somewhat from what is common among 
Old-school Presbyterians. The great doctrines 
of atonement, of native depravity, and of rege- 
neration by the Holy Spirit, | have heard as 
faithfully and soundly set forth in Boston as in 
Philadelphia ; nor do I think there is any rea- 
son to suppose less is meant by these terms, as 
used by divines here, than has been usually at- 
tached to them by sound Calvinists. Dr, Tay- 
lor’s scheme of theology has, indeed, been scat- 
tered pretty widely in New England ; but sound- 
er influences have, nevertheless, prevented its 
general adoption, and I question whether his 
views are as popular now,as they were some 
years ago. ‘The seminary at Andover, how- 
ever, exerts the chief influence over the theology 
of the rising clergy in this region ; and though 
some of the teaching there be not what could be 
wished, it is not, perhaps, so far out of the way 
as some at the South suppose. I must, how- 
ever, defer the consideration of these matters to 
another opportunity, when I may also give 
some account of the style of preaching, modes 
of worship, and speak of several other subjects 
of general interest. 


For the Presbyterian. 


BLESSEDNESS OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


In Howe’s Dissertation on the Blessedness | 


of the Righteous, in the eleventh chapter, there 


occurs the following forcible and touching ap- 


few, I am told, give their worthy bishop no 


peal ; it is thrown in as an introduction to the use 
of the doctrine on which he had previously 
treated. ‘‘And now is our greatest work behind 
the improvement of so momentous a truth, to 
the affecting and transforming of hearts, that 
(if the Lord shall so far vouchsafe his assistance 
aud blessing) they may taste the sweetness, feel 
the power, und bear the. impress and image of 
it. This is the work, both of greatest necessity, 
difficulty, and excellency, and unto which all 
that hath been done hitherto is but subservient 
and introductive. Give me leave, therefore, 
reader, to stop thee here, and demand of thee, 
ere thou go further, hast thou any design, in 
turning over these leaves, of bettering thy spi- 
rit; of getting a more refined, heavenly temper 
of soul? Art thou weary of thy dross and 
earth, and longing for the first fruits, the be- 
ginning of glory? Dost thou wish for a soul 
meet for the blessedness hitherto described ? 
What is here written is designed for thy help 
and furtherance. But if thon art looking on 
these pages with a wanton, rolling eye, hunting 
for novelties, or what may gratify a prurient 
wit, a coy and squeamish fancy, go, read a ro- 
mance, or some piece of drollery; know here’s 
nothing for thy turn ;* and read to meddle with 
matters of everlasting concernment without a 
serious spirit; read not another line till thou 
have sighed out this request, ‘ Lord, keep me 
from trifling with the things of eternity.” 
Charge thy soul to consider, that what thou art 
now reading must be added to thy account 
against the great day. It is amazing to think 
with what vanity of mind the most weighty 
things of religion are entertained amongst 
Christians. Things that should swallow up 
our souls, drink up our spirits, are heard as a 
tale that is told, disregarded by most, scorned 
by too many. What can be spoken so im- 
portant, or of so tremendous consequence, or 
of so confessed truth, or with so awful solemni- 
ty and premised mention of the sacred name of 
the Lord, as not to find. either a very slight 
entertainment or contemptuous rejection, and 
this by persons avowing themselves Christians? 
We seem to have little or no advantage, in urg- 
ing men upon their own principles, and with 
things they most readily and professedly assent 
to. Their hearts are as much untouched, and 
void of impression by the Christian doctrine, as 
if they were ofanother religion. How unlike is 
the Christian world to the Christian doctrine! 
The seal is fair and excellent, but the impres- 
sion is languid, or not visible. Where is that 
serious godliness, that heavenliness, that purity, 
that spirituality, that righteousness, that peace, 
unto which the Christian religion is most aptly 
designed to work and form the spirits of men? 
We think to be saved by an empty name; and 
glory in the show and appearance of that, the 
life and power whereof we hate and deride. Tis 
a reproach with us not to be called a Christian, 
and a greater reproach to be one. If such and 
such doctrines obtain not in our professed be- 
lief, we are heretics or. infidels; if they do in 
our practice, we are precisians and fools, To 
be so serious, and circumspect, and strict, and 
holy; to make the practice of godliness so 
much our business, as the known and avowed 
principles of our religion do plainly exact from 
us, (yea, though we come, as we cannot but do, 


* Dissoluti est pectoris in rebus seriis querere 
voluptatem.—Arnodius, 


unspeakably short of that required measure,) is 
to make one’s self a common derision and scorn, 
Not to be professedly religious is barbarous; 
to be so in good earnest, ridiculous. In other 
things men are wont to act and practice accord- 
ing to the known rules of their several callings 
and professions, and he would be reckoned the 
common fod! of the neighbourhood that should 
not do so; the husbandman that should sow 
when others reap, or contrive his harvest into 
the depth of winter, or sow fitches and expect 
to reap wheat; the merchant that should ven- 
ture abroad his most precious commodities in a 
leaky bottom, without pilot or compass, or to 
places not likely to afford him any valuable! 
return. In religion only it must be accounted 
absurd to be and do according to its known. 
agreed principles, and to be a fool that shall 
but practice as all about him profess to believe. 
Lord! whence is this. apprehended inconsist- 
ency between the profession and practice of re- 
ligion? What hath thus stupefied and up- 
manned the world, that seriousness ‘in religion 
should be thought the character of a fool? 
That men must visibly make a mockery of the 


most fundamental articles of faith only to save 
their reputation, and be afraid to be serious, lest 
they should be thought mad? Were the doc- 
trine here opened believed in earnest, were the 
due proper impress of it upon our spirits, or (as 
the Pagan moralist’s expression ist) were our 
minds transfigured into it, what manner of per- 
sons should we be in all holy conversation and 
godliness? But it is thought enough to have it 
in our creed, though never in our hearts; and 
such as will not deride the holiness it should 
produce, yel endeavour it not, nor go about to 
apply and urge truths upon their own souls to 
any such purpose. What should turn into 
grace; and spirit, and life, turns all into notion 
and talk ; and men think all is well if their 
heads be filled, and their tongues tipt with what 
should transform their souls and govern their 
lives. How are the most awful truths, and that 
should have greatest power upon men’s spirits, 
trifled with as matters only of speculation and 


discourse! They are heard but as empty words, 
and presently evaporate; pass away into words 
again ; like food (as Seneca speaks) that comes) 
up presently, the same that it was taken in; 


which (as he saith) profits not, nor makes any 
accession to the body atall. A like case, (as 
another ingeniously speaks, Epictet,) as if sheep, 
where they had been feeding, should present 
their shepherds with the very grass itself which 
they had cropt, and show how much they had 
eaten. No, saith he, they concoct it, and so 
yield them wool and milk. And so, saith he, 
do not you (viz. when you have been instructed) 


ignorant, (meaning they should not do so ina 
way of ostentation, to show how much they 
know more than others,) ** but works that follow 
upon the concoction of what hath been by words 
made knuwn to them.” 
ashamed that they need this instruction from 
heathen teachers, 

‘*< Thy words were found, and I did eat them,” 
(saith the prophet,) ** and thy word was to me 
the joy and rejoicing of my heart.” Divine 
truth is only so far at present grateful, or use- 
ful for future, as it is received by faith and con- 
sideration, and in the love thereof, into the very 
heart, and there turned in succum et sangui- 
nem—into real nutriment to the soul. So shall 
man live by the word of God. Hence is the 
application of it (both personal and ministerial) 
of so great necessity. If the truths of the gos- 
pel were of the same alloy with some parts of 
philosophy, whose end is attained as soon as 
they are known; if the Scripture doctrine (the 
whole entire system of it) were not a doctrine 
after godliness ; if it were not designed to sanc- 
tify and make men holy; or if the hearts of 
men did not reluctate; were easily receptive of 
its impressions, our work were as soon done as 
such a doctrine were nakedly proposed; but 
the state of the case in these respects is known 
and evident. The tenor and aspect of gospel 
truth speaks its end; and experience too, plain- 
ly speaks the oppositeness of men’s spirits. 
All, therefore, we read and hear is lost, if it be 
not urgently applied: the Lord grant it be not 
then, too.” 

t Scientiam qui didicit, et facienda et vitanda 
precepit, nondum sapiens est, nisi in ea que didi- 
cit transfiguratus est animus. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SANCTIFICATION OF THE SABBATH. 

Mr. Editor—The sanctification of the Sab- 
bath lies at the foundation of our dearest inter- 
ests, for time and for eternity. .The day ap- 
pointed for holy rest is well adapted to raise us 
in the scale of intellectual and moral being, and 
promote a healthful industry and a refined hap- 
piness. It was made by a wise and benevolent 
God for man, and it is our privilege to keep 
it holy unto the Lord. 

- Within the few past years much has been ac- 

complished for this truly important object. And 
the Philadelphia Sabbath Association has taken 
a prominent stand in this respect. The object 
of said Association is twofold, viz. 1st, To pro- 
mote a more sacred observance of the Sabbath. 
2d, To carry the means of grace to those who 
traverse our canals, and other inland thorough- 
fares. 
Much good has already been done, and the suc- 
cess which has attended the efforts of the Associa- 
tion is a pledge for its future success, if vigor- 
ous and well-directed efforts of the Christian 
public, are put forth for the important cause. 
The following extract of an appeal made by the 
Society exhibits the importance of missionary 
labour, 

‘There xre engaged in the inland trade of our 
country, not less than three hundred thousand 
men. ‘To the fidelity of these isentrusted the care 
of property tojthe amount of at least five hundred 
millions of dollars annually. ‘The safety of the 
lives of millions of our countrymen, who travel 
in pursuit of business or pleasure, is in a great 
measure dependent on the care of these men; yet 
they are often surrounded by those influences 
adapted to render, and which in many instances 
do render them reckless of every interest in- 
trusted to them. Is this wise? Is it humane? 
As Christians, what shall we say? If the Sab- 


so essential to salvation, that ordinarily men are 
not saved without their appropriate use, what 
must be the ground of hope for these men be- 
yond the grave, if the effurts of this and kindred 
societies are not successful? Allowing their 
average life afier entering this employment to 
be fifteen’years, twenty thousand of them die 
annually, or one hundred thousand in five years, 
Of these three hundred thousand persons, if one 
in fifieen is an orphan, under fifteen years of 
age, we have twenty thousand without earthly 
friends to protect them ; and unless our efforts 
shall succeed, without the Sabbath, without the 
sympathy or the association of the good, and 
without much hope, either for this life or that 
which is to come.” 

The efficient agent of the Association has 
found it necessary to spend a considerable time 
past in the interior of Pennsylvania, for the 


of conventions which have been almost invari- 
ably large and decidedly interesting, for the pro- 
motion of the cause, and hence he has deferred 
taking collections in the city of Philadelphia. 

_ A residence in the interior of Pennsyvania for 
the two past years, has afforded the writer an 
opportunity of observing the operations of the 
Association, and the labours of Rev. Mr. Powell, 
its agent, and the effect of the efforts upon the 
community. He can, therefore, somewhat ap- 
preciate the value of this important associated 
influence for a better observance of the Sabbath.) 
We are informed that the present fiscal year 


closes on the first of April next; and that four 


f 


hundred dollars are required to balance the ac- 


presently go and utter words among the more 


Let Christians be| 


bath and the preaching of the gospel are means| 


purpose of convening and attending a number} 


counts atthattime, And from the interest in this 
object, which exists both in the country and city, 
we can hardly doubt that this liability will be 
cheerfully and promptly met by the liberality 
of the Christian public. L. W. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE LATE REV. WILLIAM LATTA, D.D. 

Mr. Editur—For readers, to whom this ex- 
cellent man was personally unknown, the bio- 
graphical sketch in the last Presbyterian may 
be sufficiently long; but for his intimate friends 
and former pupils, it would not be enough, had 
it occupied many columns. And the same re- 
mark is equally true in reference to his most 
dear and amiable wife. ‘The world contains 
few persons of more sterling integrity than our 
departed friend and venerated preceptor. And 
none, perhaps, ever surpassed him and his wile 
in the exercise of a generous and disinterested 
hospitality. The approach of a guest, and es- © 
pecially of an old friend, or a clerical brother, 
was actually hailed with joy; and the opening 
of the gate at the end of the avenue, for admit- 
ting such, was always the signal for sunny 
countenances, and increased pleasure. It was 
no wonder friends loved to come, and lingered 
in departing. Nor were Dr. Latta and his wife 
forgetful **to entertain sfrangers,” and that, 
when their frank-hearted kindness had more 
than once been bestowed upon the unworthy. 

But the object, now, is to relate a little inci- 
dent, showing that Dr. Latta might have hoped, 
and expected the peace and comfort which at- 
tended him indeath. He had been preparing for 
such a departure from this world by a course 
of prayer, not commenced toward the end of life, 
but begun many years before. 

Nearly thirty years ago I was a student in 
Dr. Latta’s family. My chamber was in the 
third story of the house, and over the parlour. 
As my room had no fire-place, a hole was 
broken into the flue of the parlour chimney; and 
into this aperture was adjusted an old fashioned 
Franklin-stove. ‘The shutters of the parlour 
windows were usually closed ; and the parlour 
itself was in consequence nearly dark. 

As | sat frequently in the twilight of a sum- 
mer’s evening in my room, my attention was 
repeatedly awakened by a singular noise around, 
seeming to come from the open front of the 
Franklin-stove, increasing and diminishing, as 
though swallows were rapidly passing up and 
down the chimney. 

One evening it occurred that possibly I might 
catch a sight of the birds. Accordingly stoop- 
ing down, | endeavoured to look up into the 
chimney. No swallow, indeed, could be seen, 
but there came distinctly and articulately to my 
ear the voice of importunate prayer! It was 
my dear and venerated tutor! And this was 
his usual hour and place for evening prayer ; 
and kneeling probably nearthe fire-place in the 
parlour below, he was conversing with God! 

Two things for which he then interceded, 
were cach in their time granted; a revival of 
religion in his congregation some fifleen years 
afterwards, and a few days since, his joyous and 
triumphant death ! B. R. H. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERIANISM. 


Mr. Editor—\ have been greatly rejoiced at 
the efforts recently made, both by yourself and 
your correspondents, to set forth Presbyterian- 
ism in its original and distinctive features. I 
say original, for such have been the departures 
from the simplicity of its order and the purity 
of its doctrines, that under the name of Presby- 
terianism, a very different system has been ex- 
hibited; and not only have claims been set up 
for it as the genuine article, but reproach and 
censure are cast upon those who adhere to the 
original principles as laid down in our standards, 
You have gone to the root of the evil; and as 
a remedy—the only effectual one—have set 
Presbyterianism versus Congregationalism.”’ 
I hope the contrast will be fully shown, and the 
distinctive features of “this picture and that” 
be kept before our churches until a thorough 
reform is effected. Against Congregationalism, 
and those who prefer it, | have nothing to say. 
It is mongrelism, | oppose. We profess to be 
Presbyterians. Let us be so. ‘ Our standards 
as they are;” let this be our watch-word. To 
them let us adhere. According to their plain 
and obvious meaning let us interpret them ; and 
against all that is either opposed to, or unwar- 
ranted by them, let us assiduously guard. I 
have stated the well known fact, that in many 
places there has been such an influx of Congre- 
gationalism that it has ceased to be known what 
Presbyterianism is. And may it not be that in 
most of our churches there is something of 
foreign growth, which, under the sanction of 
long usage, has been incorporated where it 
ought not to belong? Such being the proba- 
bility, will you allow me, in conclusion, to sug- 
gest the importance—1st. Of a more thorough 
acquaintance with our standards on the part of 
both church-officers and members. 2d. A care- . 
ful inspection of the whole order, and the pre- 
vailing customs of each church, for the purpose 
of ascertaining what parts are in strict accord- 
ance with the letter and the true intent of our 
Book. None can be injured by such a course. 
Rare discoveries might be made; and lasting 
good might result from it. OLp-scHooL, 


For the Presbyterian. 
MINOR CHARACTERS OF THE BIBLE.—NO. XXIV. 


BARZILLAI, 


He was “a very great man ;” but that may 
be said, even in the Bible, of a very base man, 
and it is said there of Nabal the churl, They 
were both very great in their wealth; but Bar- 
zillai had something besides his sheep and goats 
lo give him a character. 

He was great in his generosity. When Da- 
vid, in the most unpromising part of his public 
career, stopped with his few followers at Maha- 
naim, * hungry, and weary, and thirsty,” Bar- 
zillai joined with his neighbours, Shobi and 
Machir, in sending a supply of food, extending 
to luxuries, to the persecuted monarch. This 
spontaneous liberality at such a crisis made an 
impression on David that he never lost, and one 
of the latest acts of- his life was to charge Solo- 
mon to honour and provide for the living repre- 
sentatives of the venerable Gileadite. 

Barzillai was great in his patriotism. It was 
as his lawful monarch that he honoured David, 
though a fugitive in the wilderness, afd though 
the usurper was the man who had stolen the 
hearts of the people. He was not afraid of 
periling his wealth by exhibiting his loyalty 
to the true king. He took the right side, instead 
of the popular ; he stood by the Lord’s anointed, 
when the prediction of Hushai seemed likely to 
be realized of all Israel’s lighting upon him as 
the dew falleth on the ground, and not leaving 
so much as one of all who were with him. But 
his patriotism stood a stronger test than this, 
For when David returned in triumph, and offer- 
ed Barzillai a home in the palace at Jerusalem, 
he declined all honeurs and offices; asked none 
for his sons or friends ; and had but one petition 
to present—that he might be allowed to accom- 
pany the king a little way over Jordan. 

Barzillai was great in the dignity of old age. 
His whole deportment is venerable in the high- 
est degree. The manner in which he sent the 
supplies to David; his meeting with the king; 
the interview and parting are among the most 
beautiful pictures of a reverend old age that 
antiquity furnishes. Instead of concealing his 
disqualifications for public life, or for the plea. 
sures of a court, he tells his age, and appeals to 
the king whether it was becoming to a man of 
eighty to leave the quietness of his home at 
Rogelim for the feasts and music of the royal 
house. Whata libel on age isa pleasure-loving, 
an —e a worldly, a death-fearing old 
man 


Barzillai was great in his gentle affections. 
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_who has done more in behalf of humanity itself, 
“jn trying to protect this nation in their constitu- 


Read this senience without emotion, who cap, 
as coming from such a mao at four-score years 
age: “‘ Let thy servant, I pray thee, turn 
back again, that I may die in mine own city, 
and be buried by the grave of my father and 
of my mother.” ‘This trait.consummates the 
dignity of this venerable character. Let it give 
“weight to the example of the rich and eminent 
Gileadite in the consideration. of the young. 
‘Let it suggest to them that the foundation of his 
‘nobility at eighty, was laid in his deference to 


the precepts of godly parents, whom he never 


‘ceased to love. H. 


| For the Presbyterian. 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 

Mr, Editor—tt affords me much pleasure to 
observe the increasing interest in this Board of 
our Church. It is surely matter of devout grati- 
tude to God, to observe how it has grown from 
little beginnings to its present magnitude and 

rity. It requires only a deeper interest 
n it on the part of the churches, to make it one 
of the most useful, as it is one of the most inte- 
resting, of our institutions. [It sustains an im- 
portant relation to all our other schemes of be- 
nevolence; and it deserves the cordial support 
of all our people, because it promises to provide 
for them and their children a literature in all 
respects adapted to our wants, and entirely con- 
formed to our docirines and order. 

The present colpurieur enterprise, or volume 
circulation, in which the Board is engaging, 
should be hailed with joy and thankfulness. 
The grand design of this effort, if I rightly 
understand it, is to supply every individual in 
our connexion with a portion of saving truth. 
-The success and usefulness of this movement 

-must, of course, depend materially upon the offi- 
cers and members of our churches. Let them 
feel an interest in it—especially let our beloved 
and devoted pastors enlist in the work with zeal 
and energy—and believe me, no difficulty will 


‘be found in placing our books and tracts in 


the hands of all our people. We only want a 
mind to the work, and the work will be done ; 
for “where there is a will, there is a way.” 
Zeal and resolution, says Edwards, will do 
wonders. I have been for twelve years pastor 
of an obscure church in the country; and in 
these twelve years the Lord has enabled me to 
put in circulation about $1200 worth of reli- 
gious books and tracts, or an average of $100 
a year. At one time, after the people had been 
repeatedly supplied, by calling at every house, 
and giving all an opportunity again to purchase, 
books were sold to the amount of about $100. 
And if this has been done in one place, why 
may it not be done in others? Where is the 
individual who is not able to purchase a book 
worth 50 cents? And if all would do so, (as 
they might, were pastors to recommend it,) 
where is the congregation which might not pur- 
chase at least'$100 worth of books? If any are 
really too poor to purchase a book for them- 
selves, it would be an excellent thing to have 
the colporteurs and volume agents furnished 
with tracts to give to such, that every family 
and individual in our connexion may be sup- 
plied with a portion of that truth which is able 
to make wise unto salvation. Are there no 
liberal minded persons who will devote a por- 
tion of their substance to this blessed object? 


— 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mapacascar.—The following intelligence is 
from Madagascar, by Rev. J. Le Brun, of 
Mauritius, under date of October last: ‘The 
Christians, though still persecuted, are daily in- 
creasing in number. There has been of late a 
great awakening among them; and there are 
more than one hundred new converts. Among’ 
the number is the Prince Royal, presumptive 
heir to the throne, and only son of Ranavalona.| 
There is yet in this young Prince a little of the 
spirit of Nicodemus ; but he joins with the Chris- 
tians in prayer and reading the Bible. The 
Queen had given orders to apprehend all the 
Christians, and twenty-one of them were con- 


_demned to death, when the young Priuce step- 


ped forward to defend them; he succeeded so 
far that only nine of the twenty-one were obliged 
to take the tangena, and one of them, I regret 
to say, died in consequence. The rest were re- 
duced to slavery, but were immediately redeem- 
ed by their friends. It is rumoured that the 
Prince contributed liberally to their redemption.” 
Bartist Missions 1n France.—The pros- 
sct is flattering, according to the report of Mr. 
illard, so far as a disposition to listen to the 
pels is concerned. ‘The labour however is 
dificult, the toil great; but there is every ap- 
pearance of an abundant harvest were the la- 
bourers sufficiently numerous. | 
Grerce.—The New York Evangelist of last 
week, publishes a full account of the persecu- 
tions of Dr. King in Greece. It is from the pen 
of the Rev. Dr. Baird. The facts in the case 
are generally known, but Dr. Baird gives a 
more correct view of the whole subject than has 
appeared from any other source. Readers are 
aware that Dr. King was excommunicated by 
the Synod of the Greek church for the publica- 
tion of a book condemning the worship of the 
Virgin Mary, the adoration of saints, transub- 
stantiation, and incidentally other points. He 
was cited to appear before a civil tribunal ; he 
appealed and claimed trial before an ecclesias- 
tical tribunal, but the appeal was fruitless. He 
was cited to appear before the Criminal Court 
in Syra, whither he went, but was advised not 
to land. He returned to Athens, where, at pre- 
sent he is unmolested; and Dr. Baird thinks 
the prosecution will be abandoned. Dr. Baird 
mentions a fact of which perhaps readers are 
not generally aware. Dr. King married a Greek 
lady, a member of the Greek Church, of which 
church she still continues a member, and to her 
personal and family influence Dr. Baird attri- 
butes Dr. King’s preservation and continuance 
at Athens. 


Of Sir Edmund Lyons, the British Ambassa- 


dor, Dr. Baird, thus speaks, after mentioning 
the kindness of General Church, one of the most 
distinguished men in Greece, and Dr. King’s 
next door neighbour: “Sir Edmund also 
the British ambassador, has been his (Dr. King’s) 
staunch friend, and is ready to protect him to 
any possible extent. The American Board did 
well, at its last meeting, to pass a vote of thanks} 
to this distinguished and excelleft: man—who 
has not only done so much for Dr. King, but 


tional rights, than all the rest of the diplomatic 
corps put together. He has faithfully laboured 
with this government in behalf of an oppressed 
nation, for more than ten years. His course, | 
do not hesitate to say, has been most noble and 


remarkable. And he has been nobly supported 
by his government. If ever Greece attains a 
good constitutional government, it will be, under 
God, greatly through the efforts of England and 
her excellent ambassador, Sir Edmund Lyons.” 

The Doctor says that the Greek Church, 
though in some respects better than the Roman, 
has yet quite as much gross superstition, and 
efforts to reform it will awaken the same oppo- 
sition, though not the same systematic and vio- 
lent persecution. Attachment to the church is 
interwoven, by long ages ®f persecution from 
Mussulmans, into the hearts of all the Greeks. 
The Greek Church is in fact the great bond of 
union among all Greek people, and upon it they 
rest their hopes for the ultimate re-union of the 
six or seven millions of their nation. Asa 
field for missionary operations they differ wide- 
ly from the Armenians and Nestorians, their 
altachment to the religion of their fathers being 
far more invincible; and Dr. Baird thinks that 
it will require long continued efforts to break 
down this barrier to the labours of those who 
seek to give them a purer faith. 


-cial Advertiser. 


| Many missionaries have been sent to Greece. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


At present there are upon that station Dr. King, 
who has been there since 1828) of the American 
rd, Rev. Mr. Hill of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Board, Rev. Messrs, Buel and Arnold of the 
American Baptist Board, (the latter at Corfu, on 
the confines of Greece, rather than in it,) and 
Rey. Mr. Hilder of the English Church Mission-. 
ary Society. As to the success of their labours, 
or rather the failure of success, Dr. Baird thinks 
that fruit will yet appear as the result of tuition 
in the mission schools and the circulation of 
evangelical tracts and books. — 


— 


FATHER MATHEW AND THE FAMINE. 

For the honour of temperance, the totally ab- 
stinent of Ireland are in a great measure exempt 
from the scourge. Ina speech at Lisgood, Father 
Mathew said. 

*‘ Thousands upon thousands now pine in 
want and woe, because they did not take my 
advice; to them the horrors of famine and the 
evils of blight, are aggravated, while tens of 
thousands of those who listened to me and adopt- 


ed my advice, are now safe from hunger and; 


privation, because they had the viriue to surren- 
der a filthy, sensual gratification, and the wis- 
dom to store up for the coming of the evil day.” 
He adds, “By a calculation recently made, it is 
clearly proved, that if all the grain now con- 
verted into poison, were devoted to its natural 
and legitimate use, it would afford a meal to 
every man, woman, and childin theland. The 
man or woman who drinks, drinks the food of 
the starving.” 

This is a striking fact, which will bear to be 
considered. It contains volumes of argument 
for total abstinence. 


— 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Tae New Comet.—The nucleus or head of 
the comet is now easily seen by the naked eye. 
At 8 P. M. it bears about N. W. at an elevation 
of about thirty degrees. Monday night it was 


| thousand troops had already sailed for Lobos, leav- 


_ thus cut off all communication. 


| dent of capturing Col. Doniphan and his command, 


about ten degrees south of the star Sigma An- 
dromedx. The tail of the comet appears, through 
a telescope, to be about five degrees long ; it is 
still invisible to the naked eye, but will probably 
soon become visible if the comet should continue 
to increase in brilliancy.— Boston ‘I'raveller. 


Brooktyn Presnytery.—This body has 
virtually refused any recognition of the proposed 
session of the [ New-school] General Assembly, 
in May next. We understand that it has de- 
clined to give any answer to the overtures from 
the last Assembly, or to comply with the order 
to send any narrative and statistical report, ex- 
cept to the Assembly of 1849.— Observer. 


TemPeRANCE TRIuMPHS IN VERMONT.—The 
Windsor Chronicle shows that the vote, License 
or no License, taken throughout the State of 
Vermont, on Tuesday, the 2d inst. has resulted 
in a remarkable triumph in favour of Temper. 
ance. So far as has been received, the vote 
is about two to one against licenses for the sale 
of intoxicating drinks, except for medical and 
mechanical purposes. The anti-license majorily 
will be over six thousand! 


CariraL bi!l to provide 
for the commutation of the sentence of con- 
victs where they have been convicted of murde 
in the first degree to imprisonment for life, upon 
the recommendation of the court and jury before 
whom the conviction was had to the Governor, 
has been rejected in the House of Representa- 
tives of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, by a 
vote of 35 to 51. | 


Proressor Espy.—Professor Espy has is- 
sued a circular to his meteorological corres. 
pondents, that his labours in that branch of 
science have not been discontinued, as some| 
have sunposed from his report on the subject 
not being yet distributed. He requests a con- 
tinuance of their favours, and asks all gentle- 
men or ladies, who keep journals of the weather, 
to send them monthly to the Surgeon of the 
United States army, Washington city. 


Deatn or a Mrssronary’s Wire.—Mrs. 
Mason, wife of the Rev. Francis Mason, Bap- 
tist missionary at Tavoy, has recently died at 
that station, afier a lingering affliction. Her 
virtues appear to have won for her universal 
esteem. 

The last advices from the Sandwich Islands 
brought intelligence of the death of Mrs. Pamelly 
P. Andrews, wife of Dr. Andrews, of the Ameri- 
can mission at Kailua. 

Tue American Boarp or Misstons.—The 
amount of donations and legacies received by 
the Board in January, was $21,399.63. Total 
from August Ist, to January 31st, $91,591.03. 


AMERICAN Brste Socrety.—The American 
Bible Society have purchased lots on Chambers 
street, running through to Reade street, fifty 
feet on Chambers street, and one hundred and 
fifty-five feet nine inches on -Reade; with a 
depth of one hundred and fifty feet. The grow- 
ing demands of this excellent Institution require 
more room for their printing and binding estab- 
lishments than they have at their control in 
Nassau street. The lot purchased by the Socie- 
ty will be a most desirable situation for the 
purposes of the Bible establishment.—Commer- 


Cottecrs.—Ata late meeting in Boston, Rev. 
Mr. Riddell, Secretary of the American Educa- 
tion Society, stated the following facts: The 
whole number of students now in the Colleges 
of New England, (he said,) was 1905; there 
had graduated from these Colleges the past year 
389; and during the past five years, 2058 ; 
showing a decrease since 1842. ‘There had 
been from the Colleges of the Middle States the 
past year, 268 graduates, and from fourteen 
beyond them, 198 ;—making in all, from the 
thirty-three principal Colleges, 862 graduates. 
There are in the country, upwards of one hun- 
dred Colleges, and ten or twelve hundred gradu- 
ates annually. In the years 1824, 1825, and 
1826, there were 1400 graduates from the Col- 
leges of New England, New York and New 
Jersey; and in 1844, and 1656. From 
the Theological Seminaries of New England, 
New York, and New Jersey, there have gradu- 
ated the past year, 150 students; and in’1843, 
177—showing a decrease at the present time. 
The present number of students in all these 
Seminaries is 583 ; of which Princeton has 158, 
New York Union, 115, Auburn, New York, 43, 
and Andover, 87. 


Oatus.—The King of Prussia has abolished 
all oaths in a Court of Justice, and substituted 
a uniform one thus: **I swear before God to 
tell the truth, the gvhole truth, and nothing but 
the truth ;” the Court standing while the oath is 
administered. 


ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT SERMONS. 


We have been shown a curious volume of 
Manuscript Sermons, entitled ** Communion Ser- 
mons abroad, 1710—1723,” composed and 
written out by A. Woodrow, a Scottish minister} 
of the early part of the last century, known as 
the author of the * History of the Reformation 
in the Scottish Church.” It is a volume of the 
ordinary duodecimo form, consisting of some- 
what more than four hundred pages, and con- 
tains a hundred sermons ; written so compactly 
that most of them occupy no more than four 
pages each. The hand writing is neatly exe- 
cuted, the characters small, of course, and in 
some respects of an antiquated form, but ex- 
ceedingly distinct. The volume appears to be 
the sevenih of a series, and we are told that it 
is one of twelve volumes. It belongs to a de- 
scendant of the Woodrow family, living at 
Honesdale, in Pennsylvania. The memory of 
the author is held in such respect in Scotland, 
that a “ Woodrow Association” has been re- 
cently formed in Edinburgh, the object of which 


‘the conspiracy have arrived, (the despatch does 


Pinckney, 16 guns. 


‘noted. 


‘the 29th January, and of the former at Agua Nueva, 


is the republication of Scottish theological 
works,— NV, Y. Evening Post. 


DOMESTIC 


From tae Seat or War.—An arrival at New 
Orleans brings advices from Tampico to the 24th 
of February. Gen. Scott and suite left ‘Tampico 
on the 2lst, in the steamer Massachusetts. wo 


ing eight or nine thousand stil] at Tampico, who 
were about being enibarked also—al] the shipping 
in port had been engaged for account of the Gov- 
erninent, to carry troops and stores. Gen. Worth’s 
division had not arrived at Tampico on the 24th ult. 


Mexican Insurrection.—Late accounts from 
Santa Fe state that there has been an extensive 
Mexican insurrection at Taos. All the Spaniards 
who evinced any sympathy with the American 
cause had been compelled to escape. Gov. Bent, 
Stephen Lee, acting sheriff, Gen. Elliot Lee, Hen- 
ry Seal, and twenty Americans, were killed and 
their families despoiled. ‘The Chief Alcalde was 
also killed. This all occurred on the 17th Janu- 
ary. The insurrection had made formidable head, 
and the disaffection was rapidly spreading. The 
insurrectionists were sending expresses out all over 
the country to raise assistance. The number en- 
gaged in the outbreak at Taos was about 600. 
‘They were using every argument to incite the In- 
dians to hostilities, and were making preparations 
to take ion of Santa Fe. The Americans 
at Santa Fe, had only about 500 effective men 
there, the rest were on the sick list,-or had left to 
jein Col. Doniphan. Such being their situation, 
they cannot send succour out, as they are hardly 
able to defend themselves. It is thought that San- 
ta Fe must be captured,as neither the’ fort nor 
block-honses are completed. It is announced as 
the intention of the insurrectionists who captured 
Taos, to take possession of the government wagon 
trains, which are carrying forward supplies, and 


The Mexicans are bold in their tone and confi- 


which consists of about 600 men, 500 of them being 
of his own troops, the first regiment of tmounted 
Missouri volunteers, and a detachment of 100 men 
from Santa Fe, under command of Lieut. Col. Mit- 
chell, of the 2d regiment—consisting of 30 men 
from Clark’s batallion of light artillery, under com- 
mand of Captain Hudson and Lieut. Kribben, and 
70 from Col. Price’s regiment and Col. Willock’s 
batallion. They then assert that they will massacre) 
every American in New Mexico, and confiscate all 
their goods. 3 

A lettér from Lieut. Abert, United States Topo- 
graphical Engineer, of later date, confirms all the 
above intelligence. The details of the battle of 
Bracito are also confirmed. The massacre beyond 
doubt has been a horrible one, of which we have as 
yet heard but the beginning; and the insurrection 
has been kept so quiet until all was ready for the 
outbreak, that our handful of troops there must be 
demolished, before any effort can be made to relieve 
them from the most advanced of our Western mili- 
tary posts. 

Lieut. Abert’s men suffered very severely com- 
ing to Missouri. The calls upon government 
for prompt assistance and large reinforcements are 
strenuous. Eight of the leading men engaged in 


not say where,) who have made a full confession 
of the whole plot. Letters received also state 
that Colonel Cook and the Mormon battalion were 
three hundred and fifty miles beyond Santa Fe. 
They were generally in good health and progress- 
ing slowly. 


Peace Movements 1n Mexico.—The Courier 
des Etats Unis says it has received, by way of 
Havana, private advices relative to the affairs of | 
Mexico, which contain several important revela. 
tions with regard to the reaction now going on 
secretly in the capital. [t seems (says the Courier) 
that the clergy, whose property has been menacei 
by the war party, is disposed to make its own cause 
that of the Republic, and permit the projects of 
peace to triumph. Its plan is to replace the Fede- 
ral Congress, from whose action it has nothing 
to hope for, by an absolute power strong enough to 
furce Mexico to agree toa peace. Such (continues 
the Courier) is the double road leading to this end, 
and it is Santa Anna upon whom they are also 
reported to have cast their eyes. That General 
would then be sure of arriving once more at the 
dictatorship, supported by the clergy, and on the 


express condition of respecting its property and 


promptly concluding a treaty of peace. ‘T’here is 
nothing in this combination (the Courier adds) 
which is at all improbable, due regard being had to 
the actual condition of Mexico; and besides, the 
person who communicates this intelligence is in a 
position which gives to it weight. 

The United States Gazette also publishes part 
of a letter from Matamoras, dated February, reviv- 
ing the plan of an amicable arrangement between 
the United States and the Northern departments! 
of Mexico. The writer is firmly of opinion that 
the inhabitants of those departments would gladly 
come into the scheme of declaring themselves in- 
dependent, under the protection of the United 


ders. 


lwited nomination of me to this high appointment, 


States, giving the latter the Rio Grande for a bound. 
ary, and all of California, if desired. 


Tue Unirep States Navat FoRCE IN THE GULF 
or Mexico.—T'he following is given as a listof the 
vessels of war in the Gulf of Mexico: 

Line Ship—Ohio, Capt. Stringham, 74 guns. 

Frigates—Potomac, Capt. Aulick, 44 guns: Ra- 
ritan, Capt. Forrest, 44 guns. 

Sloops of War—John Adams, Capt. McCluney, 
20 guns; St. Mary’s, Capt. Saunders, 20 guns ; 
Albany, Capt. Breese, 20 guns; Decatur, Capt. 


Brigs of War—Porpoise, 10 guns; Perry, 10 


uns. | 
. Schooners of War—Bonita, 1 gun; Reefer, 1 
gun; Petrel, Lieut. Shaw, 1 gun; Tampico, Mid. 
Perry, 1 gun; Nonata, Mid. Smith, 1 gun. 

_Steamships— Mississippi, Com. Perry, (Paixhan) 
10 guns; Princeton, Capt. Engle, 9 guns; Spitfire, 
Capt. Tattnall, 3 guns; Vixen, Capt. Sands, 3 
guns; McLean, Capt. Howard, 3 guns; Union, 
Capt. Rudd, 4 guns; Alleghany, Capt. Hunter, 10 
guns; Hunter, Lieut. McLaughlin, 6 guns; Pe- 
trita, 1 gun; Scorpion, Capt. Bigelow, 1 gun (64 
pounder); Scourge, Lieut. Hunter, 1 gun (64 
pounder.) 

Store Ships—Relief, 6 guns; Supply, 2 guns; 
Fredonia, 2 guns. 

Bomb Ketches—-Stromboli, Capt. Walker, 1 gun 
(85-pounder); Etna, Capt. Van Brunt, 1 gun, (59- 
pounder); Vesuvius, 2 guns (86-pounders) ; Hecla, 
1 gun (85 pounder); Electra, 1 gun (85-pounder.) 

Sloop— Mariner, 1 gun. | 

Cutter—Forward, Capt. Nones, 6 guns. 

Total number of guns, 234. - 


Tue Istanp oF Losos.—The Island of Lobos 
where our troops are concentrating is somewhat 
A letter in a New Orleans paper says: “It 
was at this Island Com. Porter, in 1818. first hoist- 
ed the tricoloured flag of Mexico, and aided her, 
with his little fleet, in her revolt against Spain. 
This Island was the rendezvous of the French 
squadron in 1837, when they battered down the 
walls of San Juan d’Ullua; and lastly, it was there 
that Com. Moore, of the Texan Navy, watered and 
recruited the health of his men for six weeks in 
1842, after harassing and terrifying the Mexicans 
along the coast for thirteen months. A well dug by 


Com. Moore is stil! to be seen in the centre of the. 
Island. ‘This Island is sixty miles from T'atnpico, : 
one hundred and eighty from Vera Cruz, twenty- 
five from Tuspan, and six from the main land.” — 
The Washington Union says: 
received in Washington, which ind'cate the great- 
est harmony and concert of movements between 
the squadron and the army. We understand that 
there are two points at which the debarcation of 
the troops may be effected—the one due west from 
the Island of Sacrificiss, and within a mile and a 
half of the eastern walls of the city, and the other 
immediately abreast of the anchorage of Anton 
Lizardo. The squadron will be able to cover the 
landing of the troops with ease, at which ever of 
these points it may be made. 


Desratcnes From THE Army.—The Washing- 
ton Union says, that letters have been received 
from the camps of Generals Taylor and Wool. The 
head quarters of the latter were at Buene Vista, on 


eighteen miles south of Saltillo, on the 7th Febru- 
ary, where he arrived on the 5th, bringing forward 
in the first instance Lieut. Col. May’s squadron of 
dragoons, two batteries, (Sherman’s and Bragg’s) 
and the regiment of Mississippiriflemen. He was 
subsequently joined by the Kentucky and Indiana 
regiments, and other troops were expected from 
Saltillo. It seemed to be underst that Gen. 
Taylor was determined to hold both Saltillo and 
Agua Nueva in its front. It was supposed that the 
scarcity of water and supplies for a long distance 
in front would compel the enemy either to risk an 
engagement in the field, or to hold himself aloof 
from our troops. No intelligence had been re- 
ceived from the interior more recent or authentic 
than has been hitherto communicated. But the 
impression is that there was no considerable force 
in front, nor was it supposed to be likely that any 
sezious demonstration would be made in that direc- 


Letters have been |. 


tion. The population of Saltillo was fast return- 
ing to the city, and it was hoped that under the 
judicious management of Major Warren, a discreet 
officer of the Lilinois volunteers, Who commands in 
the town, the people may remain quietly in their 


house. 


New Hampsatre.—At the late annual election in 
New Hampshire, the democrats have carried their 
Governor, a majority of State Senators, and a ma- 
jority in the Hcuse of Representatives. whigs’ 
have elected two members of Congrees, and two of 
the five Councillors. 


Deatu of Senator Auven’s Wire.—Mrs. Allen, 
wife of Senator William Allen, of Ohio, died at! 
Brown's Hotel, Washington city, on Saturday 
morning, 13th inst. She was setzed with a pleu- 
risy about the time of the adjournment of Cungress, 
and at last sunk under its vivience, notwithstand-, 
ing all the skill of physicians, the devoted atten- 
tion of ber husband, and the aid as well as sympa- 
thies of numerous friends in Washington. — Her re- 
Jations, at a distance, will have the consolation to 
know that no etlort was spared to save her—though 
far from her home in the west—and that a Chris- 
tian confidence in a blessed immortality assuaged 
her distress and brightened her dying hours. Mrs. 
Allen was the daughter of the late Governor McAr- 
thur, of Ohio, and has been cut off trom life at the 
early age of forty, in the prime of womanhood and 
matronly usefulness. She leaves but one child by 


her present marriage, an infant daughter, thirteen} 


mon hs old—too 


young to kuow its loss.— Wash- 
tngton Union. 7 


Senator Benton's ResiGNaTION OF THE Masor 
Washington Union, of llth 
inst. contains the official documents, which we give 
below, relative to the demands of Major-General 
Benton, and his resignation of the appointment.| 
In an introduction to the documents the Union 
says: In consequence of the importance of the 
subject, and of the deep interest which the public 
take in it, and of the various speculations which 
have gone forth in the public presses, we hasten to 
lay the following correspondence before our rea- 
It is taken from a printed copy now before 
us, which Gen. Benton has addressed tothe mem-' 
bers of the Senate. 

W asainaton Crry, March 10th, 1847. 

Sir—Please to receive, as a mark of my respect,| 
a copy of the following letters, which explain the 
circumstances under which I decline to accept the 
appointment of Major-General in the army. Re- 
spectfully, sir, your obedient servant, a 

Tuomas H. Benton. 

To the Hon. Mr. , of the United States 

Senate. 


Wasuineton City, March 6, 1847. 

Sir—Without waiting for the formality of be- 
ing presented with the commission of major-gene- 
ral in the army Of.the United States, I think it 
right to inform you at once that my acceptance, or 
refusal, of that high appointment, will depend en- 
tirely upon public and national considerations, of 
which you, yourself, will be the judge. Personally, 
L can have no wish for this office; but if you be- 
lieve I can be of service to the country, I am wil- 
ling to forego all private considerations—separate 
myself from my family, under painful circum- 
stances; resign my place in the Senate, which is 
so dear to me—and proceed immediately to the 
theatre of war. My only stipulation would be for 
the powers which I esteem necessary to success; 
and these powers would be both military and diplo- 
matic—the command of the army, and authority to 
sign preliminaries of peace, based upon terms pre- 
viously approved by you. 

I beg you to believe, sir, that nothing selfish or 
personal, dictates this proposed stipulation. ‘There 
is no such thing in it. It proceeds from a thorough 
conviction that, with a subordinate command, I 


should be all furnished by New Jersey, in order to 


plied. 


’ ton, of Delaware; George Evans, of Maine; Spen- 


could do no good to the army; on the contrary, 
that my presence there would be improper and 
mischievous; for I am known, from my public 
speeches, to disapprove the plana, both of the late 
and of the preseat commander—(the defensive 
policy of one, and the San Juan of U!loa attack of 
the other)—and this being known, my presence 
would operate as an implied censure on the two 
Generals, and might tnake me, in spite of myself, 
the nucleus of discontent and insubordination. — 
The command of the army, therefore, is the only 
military position which I could hold in it. 

Authority to conclude a peace, or at Jeast to sign 
the preliminaries of peace, | deem highly essential 
to success, as it would enable the commander-in- 
chief to take instant advantage of all passing events, 
military or political, to close the war. 

Furnished with these powers, | am willing to 
make the sacrifices, and to incur the re: ponsibilities 
of this high command: but I leave it to you, sir, for 
your free and final decision; considering it as a 
national question, and a new one, on which there 
is no commitment, on either side, in any thing that 
has passed. 


Whatever may be the decision, my thanks and 
gratitude will not be the less to you, for your unso- 


nor to the Senate, for its instant and unanimous! 
confirmation of it, nor the House of Representatives, 
for its three times virtual election of me to be the 
commander-in-chief of the army in Mexico. Re- 
spectfully, sir, your friend and fellow-citizen, 
| Tuomas H., Benron. 
To the President. 


Wasuineton, March 9, 1847. 

Sir—I have given to your letter of the 6th in- 
stant, the consideration which its importance de-| 
mands. In tendering to you the appointment of 
major-general in the army, I earnestly desired that 
the country should have the advantage of your con- 
ceded ability and military knowledge, your inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Mexican character, 
and your familiarity with their language and politi- 
cal condition. 

Immediately after your nomination as major- 
general had been unanimously confirmed by the 
Senate, I carefully examined the question, whe- 
ther I possessed the power to designate you—a 
junior major-genera]l—to the chief command of the 
army in the field. The result of this examination 
is, | am constrained_to say, a settled conviction on 
my mind, that such’power has not been conferred 
on me by the existing laws. 

1 am fully sensible ‘of the exalted patriotism 
which could alone have induced you to make the 


personal sacrifices to which you would be subjected, 
in assuming even the chief command of the army, 


in Mexico; and | duly appreciate the reasons you: 
have assigned, and which may, | fear, prevent you 


from accepting your appointment as major-general. 
If, on further reflection, such should be your deci- 
sion, I shall learn it with deep regret. I am, sir,' 
with high consideration, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, —. James K. Pouk. 
To Maj. Gen. Thomas H. Benton, 
Washington City. 
Wasuineton, Tuesday Evening, 
March 9, 1347. 
Sir—Your letter of this day’s date, is just re- 
ceived; and seeing noreason for further reflection, 
and wishing to avoid all delay in officering the 
army, I have written a note to the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, to be delivered at his office inthe morning, 
declining to accept the appointment of Major-Gen- 
eral in the army, so kindly offered to me by you, 
and so honourably confirmed by the Senate. [ 
have the honour to be, sir, with great respect, your 
friend and fellow-citizen, ‘THomas H. Benton, 
To the President. : 


Wasnineton, Tuesday Evening, t 
March 9, 1547.. 

Sir—I had the honour to receive your note of 
the 6th instant, with the commission of Major-Gen- 
eral in the army, and delayed the answer of accep- 
tance or non-acceptance, until I should receive an 
answer from the President to a notre which I ad- 
dressed to him in the morning of that day. That 
answer is now received, and enables me t» answer 
your note, and to say, that the commission is not 
accepted. 

Please to accept, sir, my thanks for the kind 
terms of your note, and for the thousand courtesies; 
which you have extended to me, in the course of 
our long and friendly acquaintance. Most truly 
and respectfully yours, Tuomas H. Benron. 

To Adjutant General Jones. 


PARTICULARS OF THE WRECK OF THE Britisu 
Mait Sreamsuip Tweep.—The Yucatan schooner, 
Atrevido,. at New Orleans, confirms the report of 
the loss of the British mail-steamer Tweed, from 
Havana to Vera Cruz, and the loss of some sixty 
lives. The Tweed left Havana on the 9th, and on 
the 12th experienced a severe gale, by which she 
was thrown on the eastern side of the Alacranes 
and wrecked. She had on board fifty-five passen- 
gers, and her crew was composed of about eighty 
men. 
Sisal, through Mr. John Davis, the supercargo, who 
had charge of the correspondence, over sixty lives 
were lost. The ‘Tweed had a cargo of one thou- 
sand one hundred and seventy flasks of quicksilver, 
which will probably be a total loss. The Spanish 
brig Emilio, on her way to Havana, met a boat from 


Jersey farming districts are waking up to the im- 


According to the intelligence received at} 


the T weed, on the 13th, with nine persons on board, 


about twelve miles from Sisal, took them on beard 
returned to port with them, and, notwithstanding| 
the rough seas and high wind at the time, returned 
to the wreck, in order to afford assistance to the 
persons that remained on board. Her return wes 
anxiously looked for at Sisal, as great fears were en- 
tertained for the lives of those who were left on the 
wreck. Mr. Diamond, our former Consul at Vera 
Cruz, the New Orleans Times says, was on board. 
Several Americans were known to have taken 
ayn her, amongst others, Mr. Addison Fox, 
of Mobile. 


_ Newspapers tn Mexico.—There are now estab-| 
lished in Mexican Territory three newspapers) 
printed in English—one at Monterey, in California ; 
one at Matamoras, and one at Tampico; and the 
fourth is about to be established at Monterey, in 
the State of New Leon. 


CHESAPEAKE AND On10 Canat.—We understand,| 
says the Alexandria Gazette, that in consequence} 
of the late favourable action of the legislature of 
Virginia,the contractors of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal intend making arrangements for an early re- 
eumption of the work, with a determination to com- 
plete it to Cumberland at the earliest practicable 
period. | 

Tse Jersey Revier Saip.—We are pleased to 
learn from the Newark Advertiser that the Jersey 
ship has been secured and is at the wharves of that 
city. The vessel is rated at 2U!'0 barrels, which 


fulfil the benevolent idea of a Jersey ship. The 
contributions already received and promised will 
furnish the greater part of her cargo, but several 
hundred barrels are stijl wanted to complete the 
complement, which we feel confident will be sup- 


AvaBaMA State Banx.—The collection made by 
the Commissioners appointed to settle the affairs 


of the State Bank and Branches of Alabama. amoun-!} 


ted January Ist, 1847, to $1,832,794.26. The Com- 
missioners concluded their report by stating that 
the amount to be ultimately realized from the debts 
and assets of the Banks, will fall much short of the 
estimate of the Legislature, and that the differ- 
ence between the amount to be realized and the 
debt fur which the State is liable, “will present a 
balance against the State of serious and alarming 
magnitude, to be provided for by taxation.” 


Srates Senators.—The terms of the 
following Senators expired with the last Congress, 
and none of them have been re-elected: William 
S. Archer, of Virginia; John M. Berrien, of Georgia; 
Joseph Cilley, of New Hampshire; Thomas Clay- 


cer Jarnagin, of Tennessee; James ‘I’. Morehead,| 
of Kentucky; J. F. Simmons, of Rhode Island ; 
Wm. Woodbridge, of Michigan. 

Winter 1n Matamoras.—Much has been said 
of the mild and bland winters in Mexico. The 
Matamoras Flag says, As to climate, every thing is 
on the extreme. If calm, it is a perfect calm—if it 
blows, it isa perfect hurricane— if hot, it is melting 
— if cold, it is freezing, and the changes from one 
to the other are so rapid that they have all varieties 
of climate in twenty-four hours. 


Resumption iN Marvyianp.—The resumption 
bill, the final passage of which we noticed last 
week, provides for funding the arrears of interest 
in a six per cent. stock and for resuming payments 
on the principal of the state debt on the lst January. 
1348. A distinction is made in favour of the prin- 
cipal debt so far as to provide for payments of the 
accruing interest on that debt first; the interest on 
the funded arrears comes next in order. If there 
shall not be money enough in the Treasury on the 
regular days of payment to discharge the demands 
of both debts, the deficiency in respect to the latter 
is to be met by certificates of acknowledgment to 
be paid out of the first disposable means. The 
Baltimore American thinks that the distinction 
will be only nominal, as the resources of the state, 
as exhibited by the receipts of the last two years, 
indicate an alility adequate to all the obligations 
of the Treasury. 


Tue Marycanp Lecistature.—This body ad- 
journed sine die on Thursday morning, 11th inst. 
after a session of seventy-three days, during which 
three hundred and sixty-five laws and sixty-four 
resolutions were enacted, mostly ofa local or private 
character. The bill to prohibit the arrest and im- 
prisonment of non-residents of Maryland, on coming 


into the State, for debts contracted beyond its}. 


limits passed, and is now a law. Contrary to all 


expectations, the bills for abolishing imprisonment 
for debt—for taking the vote of the people on the 
license question—and for the suppression of gam- 
bling, were rejected. 


Tae BaLTImMore AND Onto ExtTension.| 


—Pitrrssurcu.—The Baltimore Patriot states, that 
the final action of the Legislature of Virginia, in 
reference to the right of way for the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, to the Ohio, has definitely closed 
all acceptable routes through the territory of that 
State. ‘Ihe bill which passed, granting a route to 
Wheeling, is generally regarded, in itself and its 
conditions, as entirely out of the question. 


Svave Case Deciston.—The Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the Ohio slave case, have con- 
firmed the decision of the Circuit Court. The 
case was argued by ex-Governors Morehead of Ken- 
tucky, and Seward of New York. A citizen of 
Kentucky brought this action against a citizen of 
Ohio to recover a penalty, $500, for harbouring and 
concealing the slave of the former. The Circuit 
Court decided the case in favour of the plaintiff. 
It was appealed chiefly on the ground that the act 
of Congress of 1793, under which the penalty was 
claimed, was unconstitutional, 
goes to establish the constitutionality of the act. 


PennsyLvania.—The State Legislature adjourn- 
ed on the 16th inst. The supplement to the Penn 
sylvania Railroad bill, which had passed the Senate, 
was lost in the House for the want of two-thirds to 


take it up. This was to authorize corporations to} 


subscribe to that project. 


AnoTHer Deciinep.—Col. Cumming, the Savan- 
nah Republican says, has declined accepting the 
appointment of Major-General, conferred on him by 
the President. 


Inp1a Russer.—The mills in the neighbourhood! 
of New York are running day and night on con- 
tracts with the government, to supply the requisi- 
tions of the army in Mexico for India rubber equip- 
ments. Bridges, wagon floats, knapsacks, haver- 
sacks, canteens, provision bags, and tents, are some 
of the articles made of it. ‘The discovery of the 
process of manufacturing metallic insoluble Indin 
rubber originated in this country, and has not yet 
been introduced into Europe. 

Propuce rrom THE InTeERIOR.—The wealth of 
the western part of the State of New York, is ac- 
cumulating in great quantities at every depot 
between Albany and Chicago, waiting for the canals 
and rivers to open, to be poured into the lap of the 
metropolis of the New World. There will be a 
tremendous pressure of early business on the canals 
so soon as opened—probably unexampled—for 
there never was so much freight demanding 
instant transportation. 


Mexico 1n TrousLe Encianp.—A corres. 
pondent of the New York Courier gives an account 
of the detention of officers of two British vessels, on 
the West Coast of Mexico, under pretence of taking 
them for Yankees, which may lead to a demand 
for redress. 


Improvements IN New Jersey.—The Manasquan} 


River and Barnegat Bay Canal Company was char- 
tered at the late session of the Legislature to con- 
nect the waters of the bay and river by a canal a 
mile and a half in length. By this means vessels 
from the ocean and bay could pass through the 
river and ascend it, according to the Monmouth 
Inquirer, to within three milea of the Squancum 
mar! pits. Marl could thus be transported to any 
and every part of the shore at the extremely low 
rate of $1.31 per load. It is said that the farmer 
in Freehold cannot obtain good marl for less than 
this, and in many places they use it at a cost of 
$2.50. We are gratified in noticing this and simi- 
lar indications in other parts of the State, that our 


portance of improving: their coudition.—Newark 
Advertiser. 


Civin War 1n Massac County, 
Legislature of I}linois, at their late session, made 
such provisions as ought to lead to a suppression of 
the outrages committed in the southern part of 
Iilinois, and the punishment of those who hereto- 
fore have styled themselves Regulators. The law 
which the Legislature has been induced, by reason 
of these difficulties, to pass, is general in its cha- 
racter, but is sufficient to punish t and future; 
off-nces. We understand that Gov. French, of Illi- 
nois, has issued his proclamation to Judge Scates, 
of the circuit in which Massac county is situated, 
directing him to hold a District Court under this 
new law, for the trial of those who have recently 
been engaged in disturbances in that and the ad- 
joining counties. It is expected that the court will 
be held at as early a day as it can be convened and 
organized. 
have also passed a law making it a highly penal 
offence, punishable by imprisonment in the pent- 
tentiary for a term of years, for any person to par- 


The final decision} 


what was right. 


It is understood that the Legislature} 


ticipate, aid, or abet, in any way, in exciting a mob,} 


or taking any part in it. The law, it is mi, is 


very comprehensive in its provisions, and will 

sufficient to include nearly every supposable con- 
nexion with the acts or doings of rioters, or 
disturbers of the public peace. This, of course, 
does not apply to past offences, but with this law, 
and the power which exists to enforce it through 
the District Court, those who are inclined to the 
infliction of Lynch law, or to take part with mobs 
or Regulators, had best look well to it before they 
commit any overt act.—St. Louis Republican. 


Forrien Paurers.—it is estimated now, that 
nine-tenths of the paupers supported by the corpo- 
ration of New York, are foreigners, and only one- 
tenth Americans. 


Exports or Breap-sturrs.—Bread-stuffs con- 
tinue to be forwarded in large quantities from this 
country to Europe. New York. Boston, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia, all find abundant employment tor 
their vessels. 


For Cattrornra.—The Courier publishes a letter 
dated Panama, Jan. 22, from which we learn that 
Col. Mason of the United States Ariny, together 
with Lieut. Watson of the Navy, arrived at that 
place on the 3d of Dec. on their way to California, 
—the former as Gov. of the Territory, and the lat- 
ter as bearer of despatches to oursquadron. Being 
unable to charter a vessel to take them to Mazat- 
Jan or Monterey, they were detained till the 25th, 
when they took the steamer for Callao, where they 
fell in with the United States store-ship , Capt. 
— at Payta, and sailed immediately for Cali- 
ornia. 


Tue Paenomenon or THE “Snootine Stars.”— 
The Baltimore Sun of 16th inst. has the tollow- 
ing notice of a phenomenon observed in that city 
on Wednesday night 10th inst. ‘The usual periods 
for the shooting stars are August and Noveinber. 
“Very many of our citizens who happened to be out 


about half-past ten o’clock on Wednesday night, 


had their attention attracted by the peculiar ap- 
pearance of the sky. It was perfectly covered with 
clouds, when suddenly a light appeared to spring 
vp in “the western horizon, which spread in belts 
over the entire canopy. We counted at one time 
seven belts, from the horizon upwards, extending 
from the west to the east. Through these belts 
the stars were visible, bright as in a mid-winter’s 
night, and between the belts all was impenetrable 
darkness. Gradually the belts disappeared, but 
bright spots could be seen all overthe sky. About 
midnight and after, those who were fortunate 
enough to be up, we are told, witnessed a grand 
display of ‘shooting stars,’ or meteors, which gave 
a light almost as bright as moonlight. This dis- 
play of Nature’s fireworks was, however, soon ob- 
scured by clouds. One of our informants says the 
scene was a grand one—the meteors shot athwart 
the sky, and did not appear to fall as they did in 
the memorable shower fifteen years ago.” 


Iowa.—The Legislature have adjourned, with- 
out electing either the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, or Senators to represent the new State in 
the Congress of the United States. 

Wak AND ITs Expenses.—The sum total of the 
army appropriations for the fiscal year, commencing 
July lst, 1847, is $31,177,879.96. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
FROM MEXICO. 

By an arrival at Charleston, via Havana, ad- 
vices have been received from tle city of Mexico 
to the 5th, Vera Cruz to the 8th, and Havana to 
the 28th ult. We learn by this arrival that the 
clergy had made a successful resistance to the act 
confiscating the church property. Santa Anna, 
convinced of its unpupularity, had written to Con- 
gress, recommending its repeal. A bill was imme- 
diately passed, repealing the obnoxious act, and 
providing for the receipt of a loan of $450,0U0 per 
month from the clergy, which there was no doubt 
they would give until the war is concluded. Santa 
Anna had seized upon ninety-eight bars of silver, 
belonging to merchants at San Luis Potosi, giving 
his individual guaranty for their payment again. 
The country arvund had been laid under contribu- 


tion heavily, without the least prospect of remune-| 


ration. Ample preparations -were made for the 
defence of Vera Cruz up to the 7th ult. The Na- 
tional Bridge and Point Chiquihuite are receiving 
fortnidable additions to their strength. An act 
passed the State Legislature, conferring all neces- 
sary power upon the Governor in fortifying the 
city. We remark, however, that the rumoured 
evacuation of Vera Cruz, announced in ‘l'ampico, 
may have been founded on orders issued since the 
7th ult. Gen. Rejon, the new Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, is favourabiy spoken of. He is to be the 
principal manager of negotiations with the United 
States. We have a rumour from Havana, that 
Santa Anna, during hostilities, was to be declared 
* Protector of Mexican Liberty,” with full power 
to bring the war to a speedy termination—but it is 
only a rumour. ‘The Spanish brig Seraphine, at 
Havana, ran the blockade at Vera Cruz, both in 
and out, being accompanied out by two other ves- 
sels, which also escuped from the United States 
squadron. ‘The blockade is violated daily. 


-_—_-— 


MARRIED. 

On the 28th ult. by the Rev. William J. McCord, Federal 
Store, New York, Mr. Joun Mereitr to Miss ALBA ANN 
BarRREtt, both of Washington, Dutchess county, New York. 

At Duane street church, New York, on Wednesday, 10th 
inst. by Rev. Dr. Alexander, CORTLAND Bentuam, United 
States Navy to ADELIA A. danghter of Newton Hayes, 
of New York city. On the 10th inst. by the same, Mr. 


Tuomas Farmer, of Boston, to Miss Henrietta U. daugh- 


ter of ALLEN Brown, Esq. formerly of Albany, New York. 

On the 9th inst. by the Rev. J. Grier Ralston, Mr. Isaian 
W. Moore to Miss (Sap P. ALBRIGHT, ali of Norristown, | 
Pennsy!vania. 

At Elkland, Tioga county, Pennsylvania, on the 11th 
inst. by the Rev. FE. Bronson, Mr. H. W. Kinessury, of 
Dansville, New York, to Miss ExizapetH HamMmonp, of the 
former place. 


OBITUARY. 


Died on the 15th inst. at Strasburg, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, after a lingering illness of consumption, Miss 
Mary Mackay. Her death was in beautiful harmony 
with her life. She had walked humbly with her God, and 
with her expiring breath, laying her hand on her heart, she 
said, “God is here.’’-— Communicated. 

Died, at Craigs Meadow, Pennsylvania, on the 4th inst. 
after a short iliness, Mr. PeTreR LANDER, in the 84th year 
of his age, 

Died, at Cool Brook, Washington county, Maryland, on 
the 9th inst. Georce J. Harry, sq. in the 63d year of his 
age. From a very early age he was a member of the 
church, Sterling integrity, firmness of purpose, and energy 
of character to a very remarkable degree, characterized his 
whole life. In the presence of Christ, he ever viewed him 
self as nothing; to. him, Christ was all,andinall. During 
the many years in which it pleased the Lord to afflict the 
church of Hagerstown, in the want of a pastor, and in the 
want of all temporal things which the people of Ged should 
have, Mr. Harry remained the faithful triend of the General 
Assembly. When the weak, yea, and the strong, had every 
reason to be discouraged; when to hope appeared useless, 
he, with a very few others, had still the confidence that the 
Lord had not utterly deserted them. but would return, and 
prove fa:thful to himself. At the blessed state of things 
now experienced under the Rev. Mr. Tustin, he rejoiced 
with a Christian’s joy. After great trial of faith, he lived to 
behold the return of the Lord to that ‘portion of his vineyard 
which almost all believed to be entirely deserted. His 
grateful feelings toward God on account of it, were inex- 
pressible. He ofien seemed lost toal!l around him, in the 
contemplation of it. From the wound of an axe, received 
on his right knee about fourteen years ago, he has suffered 
excruciating pain daily during that length of time. Often 
when the pain would seize upon him, would he cry, “O, 
what a great sinner I must be, that the Lord punishes me 
thus;”” while he ever believed that he thus suffered chas 
tisement from the hands of his heavenly Father, that he 
might become more and more a partaker of his holiness. 
He was srized about six weeks ago with cold, which settled 
upon his lungs, and terminated in his decease. In this last 
illness, although hissuffering was olitimes extreme, his faith 
was firm, beyund expression. Never have we witnessed a 
more perfect indifference to the actof dying, in itself con- 
sidered,ora more thorough resignation to the will of hrs 
Master, than in his case. Whether he died, or whether he 
lived, he considered it no business of his; he was the servant 
of Jesus, and it was for Him two do unto his servant what 
seemed good in His sight. He knew that God would do 


our church a warm friend and liberal supporter, and his 
family a devoted husband and Christian father. But he 
died in the Lord ; and it is written, * Blessed are the dead 
that die in tne Lord.” W. L. 

Died, on Wednesday morning, 3d inst. Mrs. Hannan R. 
Maruers, wife of Mr. Samuel Mathers, of Sidney, Otio, 
This amiable and interesting lady was a native of Mifflin- 
towa, Pennsylvania, whore, at an early age, she joined the 
Presbyterian church, then under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. John Hutchison. In 1833 she removed, with her hus- 
band, to Sidney, and united with the Presbyterian church 
of that place. She lived, an ornament to the Redeemer’s 
cause, and died, as we have good reason to believe, in the 
Lord. Her sickness was long and severe, but she bore it 
with great calmness and resignation. A few hours belore 
her departure, she selected the beautiful hymna, ‘ 


“ Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly.” 


And with her feeble voice joined the family and others in 
singing it. Her views of Christ were clear and consistent, 
her hope bright, and her peace abundant. Her bereaved 
husband and children will deeply feel her loss, but they 
sorrow not as those who have no hope. wWw.B.S. 


ISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
KENTUCKY.—By the Rev. Robert Davidson, D.D, 
1 vol. 8vo. The Scripture Reader's Guide, by Caroline 
Fry, author of «'The Listener,” “Christ our Law,” “Sab 
bath Musings.” &c. 18mo, Meditations on the Lord's 
Prayer, by the Rev. A Family of 
&c. 18mo, Just ished a r sale 
ROBERT CARTE 

New York and Pitisbargh, and 
8S. MARTIEN, 
37 South Seventh street, Philadel 
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In his death our country has lost a patriot;) 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore stands adjourned to meet in 
the Presbyterian church in Salisbury, Eastern Shore of 
Mar land, on the second Wednesday (14th) of April, at nine 
o'clock, A. M. Joun C. Backus, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CHICKASAW. 
The Presbytery of Chickasaw will meet in Chulahoma, 


Marshall county, on ‘Thursday, the Ist of April, at sevea 
o'clock, P. M. James WeaTuersy, S Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The quarterly meeting of the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
will be held in the lecture room of the Sixth Pre-byterian 
church, on Tuesday, the 6th of April next, at ten o'clock, 
A. Wittiam M. Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 


The Presbytery of New York will meet in the Ru 
street church, in the city of New York, on Monday, fon 
April, at half-past seven o'clock, P. M and will be opened 
with a sermon by the Moderator, the Rev. William E. 
Schenck. Ministers without charge, and licentiates, are 
required to make report of their employment for the previous 
half year. ‘rhe statistical repurts of the churches will be 
called for; also collections fur the Commissioners and Con- 
tingent funds of the General Assembly, and for the contin- 
gent fund of the Presbytery. | | 

Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF FAYETTEVILLE. 


_An extraordinary meeting of the Presbytery of Fayette 
ville is hereby called, to take place in the session room 
the Presbyterian chureh of Fayetteville, on Wednesday, 
24th inst. at eleven o'clock, A.M. principally to take into 
Consideration the expediency of changing the time of com- 
mencing its next semi-annual sessions, at Black river chapel, 
from the Ist to the Sth of April. Circulars have this day 
been forwarded by mail, to all concerned, apprising them 
of the emergency requiring such a meeting; but, lest any 
of them should fail to reach their destination in due ume, 
this notfication is given in the public prinis, 

Mciver, Moderator. 
Fayetteville, March 8, 1847. 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE. 


_ The Presbytery of Carlisle will hold its next stated meet- 
ing in Hagerstown, Maryland, on the 13th of April, at 
eleven o'clock, A. M. Sessional records will be reviewed ; 
statistical reports will be called for; and congregations will 
come prepared “to report, by their reprcsentatives, whether 
they have been punctual in the payment of the salaries of 
their pastors.” Tuomas Creica, Clerk. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


_ Dr. Bethune gratefully acknowledges a draft for eighty 
the V. Moore, the contribution in part 
of the Presbyterian church, Greencastle, Pennsylvania, to 
the Scotch Relief Fund. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY. 


A quarterly meeting of the New York City ‘Tract Society 
will be held at the Oliver street Baptist church, on Monday 
evening next, 22d inst. at half-past seven o'clock, when 
interesting reports of the progress of the Society will be 
given,and one or more addresses may be expected. Chris- 
tians of all denominations are very cordially invited to 
attend. : Isaac ORCHARD, Secretary. 


NEW YORK MARINER'S INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meetir g of the Mariner's Family Industrial 
Society will be held in the Mariner's Church, Rosevelt 
street, on ‘'uesday, 23d inst. at 3 o'clock P. M. All interes- 
ted in the welfare of seamen’'s families, and the claims of 
female labour, are cordially invited to attend. Members 
whose yearly subscription js still due, are earnestly request- 
ed to forward it to the tary, 183 East way, pre- 
viously to the meeting, or pay it at that time. 


HE SPLENDID BOOK.---The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, corner of George and Keventh streets, 

Philadelphia, have published the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
John Bunyan, with Explanatory Notes by Thomas Scott, io 
and a life of the author, by Josiah Conder, Esq ; embe'lished 
with twenty-five fine engravings. One volume, royal 8vo, 
fuil muslin, $250; do royal super extra ‘Turkey morocco, 
$4; do. royal super splendid velvet, $13.50, 

OF THE PRESS, 

“When we say that the best style of Souvenir printi 
and decorations has been adopted for the work, on ane 
some idea of the book, but there seems to have been a de- 
sire to excel—to make this the book of the American press; 
its engravings vie with the very best productions of the 
English burin.”— United States Gazette. 

“This book, taken altogether, 1s the most splendid vol- 
ume ever issued fromthe American press.” — Pennsylvanian. 

“ In all respects, this volume is one of the most beautilul 
issued from the American press.”"— Phila. North American. 

* This is the most elegant edition of the Pilgrim's Pro- 
we have ever seen.”"— New York Observer. 

“The clearness and singular beauty of the t raphy, 
the exquisite taste of the engravings ond the oplondal wk 
in which it is bound, are surpassed by nothing which we 
have seen from the American press.”—Christian Observer 

“'Phis edition of the Pilgrim's Progress is unrivalled 
any thing we have seen from the American press, and is 
peag ° if ever, exceeded by the finest specimens that we 

et from the other side of the water.”—Albany Evening 

ournal. 

“It is an honour to the American press,to American 
artisis, and to American taste. ‘The price, even in its costly 
binding, is only four dollars. No better selection of a 
work, to present to the Christian public in this elegant form, 
than the Pilgrim’s Progress, could, perhaps. have been 
made. A household book, wherever the English language 
is known. One of the wonders of genius, a book which 
charms the child before he can comprehend its meaning, 
which delights and instructs the experienced Christian; 
and which, in despite of its subject, excites the admiration 
of the man of letters. To have sucha book, with its thou- 


sand healthful and refining influences, placed in fi 
is a lasting good.” —Brblical Repertory, 


EW MUSIC BOOKS.—The Primary School Song 
N Book, in two parts, the first part consisting of songs 
suitable for primary or juvenile singing schools, and the 
second part consisting of an explanation of the Inductive or 
Pestalozzian method of teaching music in such schools; by 
Lowell Mason and G. J. Webb. The Song Book of the 
School Room, consisting of a great variety of songs, hymns, 
and scriptural selections,with appropriate music arranged to 
be sung in one, two, or three parts, containing also the ele- 
mentary principies of vocal music; by Lowell Mason and 
G. J. Webb. Just published and for sale 
HENRY PERKINS, 
142 Chestnut st. above Sixth, Philadelphia. 


Os FEMALE INSTITUTE —Noraisrown, 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The Summer Session of this Instutu- 
tion will commence on Monday, the 3d day of May. The 
course of instruction embraces ali the branches of a h 
English and polite education. 

‘Terms.—For board, including light, &c. and tuition in the 
branches of the English course, per Session of five months, 
$65. Extra charges are made for lessons on Piano, and use 
of instrument, $20. Drawing and Painting, or Ancient and 
Modern Languages, each, $10. Washing, per dozen, 30 
cents. The Session bills to be paid, $35, in advance, and 
the remainder at the close of the term. | 

Circulars containing particulars, may be obtained by ad- 
dressing J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. - 

mar 20—6.* 


XFORD EDITION OF THE BIBLE FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS.—Various editions of the 
Bible, printed inthe usual beautiful style of the Oxford edi- 
tions on very fine paper, and illustrated with maps of various 
places mentioned in Seripture, and copious references, 
a bound in plain or gilt morocco, with or without 
clasps. 

Also, Bagster’s 16mo edition of the Polyglot Bible, with 
numerous references to parallel passages, the whole of Cru- 
den’s Concordance, an alphabetical! Index to Seripture, and 
numerous maps. ‘The whole complete in one portable vol- 
ume, richly bound in plain or gilt morocco. ‘The above, 
with the previdus assortmen! of Oxford Bibles, renders it the 
most complete in the city. Just received by the Cambria, 
and forsale by _ GEORGE S. APPLETON, 

mar 20—3t No. 148 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


NDERTAKER.—William N. Attwood, No 18 North 
Eighth street, three doors below Filbert, Philadelphia, 
Sexton of the Central Presbyterian Church, having com- 
menced the business ofan Undertaker, respectfull his 
services to his friends and the public in general. He has 
vaults for both temporary and permanent interments at the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Eighth and Cherry streets 
Philadelphia, with which he has been connected for many 
5 ears. e will attend at any hour, night or day, to render 
such services as are required in his branch of business. He 
is permitted to refer as to his capacity and faithful attention 
to business, to Alexander Henry, Matthew L. Bevan, Thoe 
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mas M. Smith, Matthew Newkirk, Stephen Colwell, J. B. 
Mitchell, William Wallace, F. V. Krug, Samuel Agnew, 
and J. Sibley, Esquires. 
WILLIAM N. ATTWOOD, 
No. 18 North Eighth, west side, third door below Filbert 
street. mar 20—3m 


\ OUNT PLEASANT ACADEMY.—A Select Board- 
i ing School for Boys, at Sing Sing, New York.—C. F. 
Maurice, A M. a ummer term of this insti- 
tuion will open on the 3d of May. From the beauty of its loca- 
tion. and the general character of its arrangements, both as 
regards the kind of instruction given, and the comfortable 
accommodation of the pupils, this school is believed to meet 
in an unusual degree the expectations and wishes of parents, 
The course of instruction is such as to prepare young gen- 
tlemen for entering college, or engaging in business. It 
includes the French and other modern la: guages, Music 
and Drawing—all of which are under the charge of highly 
accomplished professors. A few vacancies will occur at the 
close of the present term. Circulars may be obta:ned on ap- 
plication to the Principal. 

References—The Faculty of the College of New Jerseye 
lon. A. Romeyn Hasbrouck, President of Rutgers College. 
James W. Alexander, D.D. New York. Professor J. 8. Hart. 
Capt Thomas A.Conover, U.S. N. Jacob L. Faq. 

t. 


Philadelphia. March 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

hiown, New Jersey.—The summer session of 

= school first in May. 
uition (including French.) » Washing, 

n this school the studies of ils are vari i 
to the designa of parents, pr gg fit them 
in College, or prepare them fur mercantile and other activé 

rsuits. All the pupils are required to attend to French, 
and in this department the advantages are believed to be 
somewhat peculiar. A native teacher resides in the family. 
who always addresses the pupils in that languege, and de- 


votes all his time to their interest. 
Reference is respectfully made to the following individ- 
uals, whose sons are, or have been members of school. 


Rev. megmytie D. D.; G. G. Howland, Esq. New York 
erty; D. A Beac e 
Newark, oun ; Rev. Wilis 
Lord, Philadel phia ; Col. Wesley Cowles; S.K. 


raore ; Mrs. Postlethwaite, mar 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


~ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
History or tue Cuvacn in Tat Strate or 
Kentucky, with a preliminary sketch of the Churches| 
in the Valley of Virginia. By the Rev. Robert David- 
gon, D. author of an Excursion to the Mammoth} 
Cave,” and « Notices of the early seulement of Ken- 
tucky,” Sc.. New York, 1847, Robert Carter; Phila- 
delphia; ‘Wm. S. Martien, 8vo, pp. 371. 
“Weare gratified to see that this volume has 
at length appeared,'and that too in excellent 


style. The author, distinguished by his patient 


esearch, has sought in every accessible quar- 


ter for materials for his history, and he has, we 
should judge, been remarkably successful in 
rescuing from oblivion many facts, which could 
not have been well spared. Kentucky, at an 
early period of her history, received principally 
from Virginia, a valuable class of settlers be- 
longing. to the Presbyterian Church. Their 
history, is traced in a clear, connected narra- 
‘tive, and the successes and trials of the Church 
detailed from its origin until very recent times. 
The field. is an interesting one, particularly as 


' the principal scene of the ** great revival,” with 


its attendant phenomena, many of which the 
‘author, with justice, attributes to nervous ex- 
citability and sympathy; and also of some re- 
‘markable controversies, which successively dis- 
‘turbed and rent the Church. Dr. Davidson 
‘very’ properly enters into minute details, to 
which some might now object, but which will 
increase in interest with the lapseoftime. The 
biographical sketches are particularly engaging. 
Altogether, the book is remarkably well written, 


and will be valued as an important contribution 
to the history of American Presbyterianism. | 


Meoitations on Tae Lorp’s Prayer. By A. Bonnet,| 
.. author of the « Family of Bethany.” ‘T'ranslated from 
+. the French by the Rev.Wm.Hare. New York, 1847, 


Carter; Philadelphia, Wm. S. Martien, 18mo,} 

The Lord’s Prayer, so familiar to us from 
our early days, and which the lips of our child- 
‘hood have ‘so often uttered, may well be re- 
garded as suitable to our manhood until the very 
evening of its decline. It is not designed as a 
mere form, but a model of prayer, and in its 
address and petitions, briefly as they are sat 
‘pressed, there is a comprehensiveness which 
may well invite our studious reflection and 
meditation. Mr. Bonnet, a French writer of 
celebrity, has taken up this idea, and beautifully 
vexpanded the truths contained in this prayer, 
‘and Mr, Hare has rendered his labours accessi- 


*ble to the English reader. 


Tar Scrrerure Reaver’s to the devotional use 
of the Holy Scriptures. By Caroline Fry, author of 
« Christ our Law,” “ The Listener,” &c. New York, 
* 1847, Robert Carter; Philadelphia, ‘Wm. S. Martien, 
18mo, pp. 164, 
The works of Caroline Fry all display a cul- 


tivated intellect, and a heart deeply imbued| 


with the spirit of piety. She is the equal, in 
our judgment, of Hannah More, and in some 
points, perhaps her superior. Her Scripture 
Reader's: Guide has reached the thirteenth edi- 
tion in England, and it is as deserving of cele- 
brity here. Her object is, in the first place, to 
awaken in the reader’s mind a sense of the im- 
portance of the Holy Scriptures, and then to 
exhibit the method of a profitable perusal. Her 
counsels have great point and weight. 


History or tHe Discovery anp SETTLEMENT OF THE 
VaLitey or THE Mississippi, by the three great Eu- 
ropean Powers, Spain, France, and Great Britain; 
and the subsequent occupation, settlement, and exten- 
sion of civil government by the United States until the 
year 1846. By John W. Monette, M.D. In two 
volumes. New York, 1847, Harper & Brothers, 8vo, 
vol, lst, pp. 567; vol. 2d, 595. 


The plan of the author, which is very com- 
prehensive, is still simple. The first period 
embraces the Spanish explorations of the Valley 
of the Mississippi ; the second, the French ex- 
plorations and settlements; the third, the occu- 
pation of the country by the English, to the ex- 
clusion of others ; and finally, the possession of 
it by the United States. In forming a conse- 
cutive narrative, the author has spared no la- 
bour in collecting the most authentic materials, 
widely scattered as they were; these, as may 
readily be conceived, are of varied and deeply 
interesting character. Thrilling incidents of 
personal adventure, and Indian warfare are 
interspersed; the gradual and progressive set- 
tlement of the country is delineated, and alto- 
gether, a vast body of information has been 
brought together, rendering the work the most 
complete and satisfactory history of that great 
section of country, which is extant. 


Tue Firesipe Frienp, or Female Student; being advice} 


to Young Ladies on the important subject of Education. 
With an appendix on Moral and Religious Education 
from’the French of Madame De Saussure. By Mrs. 
Phelps, late Vice-Principal of Troy Female Seminary. 
New York, 1847, Harper & Brothers, 12mo, pp. 377. 


These instructions on Education were given 
to the author’s pupils in the form of Lectures, 
and embrace all the topics of a good education 
in a somewhat superficial, but popular and 
pleasing manner. The intelligent and cultiva- 
ted writer aims at usefulness, and all her teach- 
ings, founded on right reason and religion, are 
adapted to instruct and adorn the minds of her 
pupils. We have only observed one instance’ 


in which we think the author’s sagacity fails 


her; she approves of instructing young ladies| 


_in the art of dancing, and yet highly disapproves 


of its promiscuous practice. Now, we regard it 
as very absurd, to expect young ladies or gen- 
tlemen to refrain from indulging their love for 
dancing in promiscuous companies after they 
have been carefully instructed in the art. 

We have received number 19 of Harper & 
Brothers’ desirable edition of the Pictorial His- 
tory of England. It is to be completed in forty 
numbers, price 25 cents each. 

We have received Littell’s Living Age, No. 
148, which among other matter, has an elabor- 
ate review of the Life and Correspondence of 


David Hume, in which that huge infidel is 


spoken of too leniently. 
We have before us the Child’s Companion, 


for January, February, and March, published 


by the American Sunday School Union. 
» Also, the Banner of the Covenant, for March. 


— 


THE GOURD AND THE PALM TREE. 

. A gourd wound itself around a lofty palm, 
and in a few weeks climbed to its very top. 

_ “ How old mayest thou be?” asked the new 
comer. 

“About a hundred years,” was the answer, 
_ A hundred years! and no taller! Only 
look, I have grown as tall as you in fewer days 
ou can count years.” | 


©]. know that well,” replied the palm. 
« Every summer of my life a gourd has climbed 
p round me, as proud as thou art, and as short 


lived as thou wilt be,” 


_ DANISH SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION. 

A Danish man of war, the Galathea, is now 
on a voyage round the world. We find in our 
files of China papers, some account of her pro- 
gress and of her visit to China. She is said to 
have been the first man of war that ever visited 
China from Degmark. The Danes were among 
the earliest to open a trade with China, but un- 
like the Portuguese, who led the way to the Ce- 
lestial Empire with men of war and merchant- 
men together, they went only as merchant- 
men. - Previously to 1745, the Danes had sent 
to China thirty-two ships, only twenty-two of 
which ever returned, so difficult and dangerous 
was the navigation of the eastern seas in those 
early times. 

_ The Galathea is a corvette, carrying twenty- 
six guns. ‘The object of her cruise is both sci- 
entific and diplomatic. She is commanded by 
Captain Steen Bille, the chamberlain to her roy- 
al highness the princess Caroline of Denmark ; 
and she has on board a scientific corps, including 
zoologists, botanists, mineralogists, painters for 
the department of natural history, &c. with a 
crew of 250 men. She left Copenhagen in 
June, 1845, and touching at Madeira, Tranque- 
bar, and Madras, reached Calcutta early in No- 
vember, During her stay at Tranquebar and 
Calcutta, a formal transfer was made to the 
British authorities of the Danish possessions on 
the main land. At Calcutta, the expedition was 
joined by a commercial agent, appointed by the 
king of Denmark, and who had arrived by way 
of Suez. A steamer was purchased on account 
of the Danish Government, at Calcutta, and 
sent to Pulo Penang, to carry a company of 
Chinese labourers to the Nicobar Islands; 
where some of the officers and the mineralo- 
gists designed to remain for purposes of explo- 
ration, 

The Galathea reached the Nicobars early in 
January, 1846, and remained there several 
weeks, during which time great pains were 
taken to explore those long neglected islands. 
The search for coal is said to have been suc- 
cessful, Having stopped at Penang, Singapore, 
Batavia, and Manilla, the Galathea reached 

Hong Kong in June, just a year from the time 
of her sailing from Copenhagen. She was at 
Whampoa in July, and her marines went up to 
Canton to quell the riot which occurred there on 
the 25th of that month. She afterwards visited 
Amoy and Shanghai, and subsequently sailed 
for the Sandwich Islands, Sydney, and the 
West Coast of America, intending to pass round 
the cape Rio, and thence return to Copenhagen, 
where she expected to arrive about the end of 
the present year. 


THE CHINESE MECHANIC ARTS AND SOCIAL 


The Chinese mechanic arts and social life 
were the themes of Mr. Williams’ last lecture. 
We have space for but a brief outline. — 

The implements of the Chinese, says Mr. 
Williams, though less beautiful than those pre- 
served from the ruins of Rome, are more use- 
ful. They have made them sufficient to sub- 
serve the common purposes of life, and at so 
low a price as to be universally accessible. For 
a long time they have made no improvements. 
The descriptions of Marco Polo are still applica- 
ble, so that though they were before the Eng- 
lish in the year 1600, they are very far be- 
hind the nations of the west now. 

Agriculture is fostered by government as a 
means of its own security; for farmers are 
isolated and contented. The pursuit is honour- 
ed by the emperor in an annual ploughing cere- 
mony at Pekin. The lands are held from him 
in small lots, not in fee simple, but as security 
for the payment of taxes. ‘They descend to the 
eldest son, but the brothers may also settle upon 
them, so that subdivision is carried to a great 
extent. ‘The principal grain crop of the coun- 
try is rice. It is sown so thick as to make a 
dense turf, which is transplanted to the field, 
which has been in the mean time irrigated and 
prepared for it. The first crop is harvested in 
July, the second in November. Wheat, millet 
and buckwheat, are raised as in other countries. 
Their implements of husbandry are very simple. 
A man may often be seen carrying plow, har- 
row, and buffalo harness, together, on his back. 
The farms are without fences; the dykes used 
for irrigation being the principal landmarks. 

The other labours of agriculture are the cul- 
tivation of cotton, aad of the mulberry for gar- 
ments, and tea for exportation. ‘The emperor 
honours the culture of silk by an annual offer- 
ing of mulberry leaves to the patron goddess of 
the silk manufacture. 

The fine porcelain comes mostly from the 
province of Kiang-tzi; the common china ware 
from several other provinces. It is made with 

‘many ornaments of beautiful forms. In their 
gardens the wealthy delight to display many of 
these vases of large size; some are sunken in 
the earth, and filled up with limestone and sand, 
which is soon covered with moss, and bears the 
appearance of a natural rock. 

They have very little skill in working metals. 
Their chasing in gold and silver is however 
elegant, and unsurpassed. In carving they 
take the lead in some respects ; the granite posts 
before the temples are sculptured with historic 
scenes, two or three inches deep, and quite per- 
fect. The lackered ware is made by coating 
wood with the varnish of the lacker tree, col- 
oured with lampblack and embellished by gild- 
ing. The manufacture of lanterns is an exten- 
sive business in a country where they are so 
much used; they are made with a great variety 
of designs and ornaments, Their lamp oil is 
obtained from the tea and peanut. 

The Chinese are without inventive genius, 
but are good imitators. Already they have be- 
gun to appropriate English inventions. In the 
manufacture of glass ware they have been so 
successful as to drive the foreign article from 
the market. Inthe late war they used thirty 
brass cannon which they had made after a can- 
non taken from a wrecked ship. They are now 
making pistols, fowling pieces, and muskets ; 
clocks and watches. A thirty-six gun frigate 
constructed by a Chinese shipwright, was con- 


sidered by foreigners as quite creditable and sea-| 


worthy. 

They have no knowledge of anatomy or phy- 
siology; and their medical theory is therefore 
wholly empirical, though their practice is im- 
proved by observation. They suppose that 
diseases are caused by evil spirits, and their 
practice is directed to their expulsion. They 
stop eating and working, and use vegetable 
medicines mostly; the patient bargains before- 
hand about the price and time of cure. They 
vaccinate in both arms since 1820, and used to 
inoculate in the nose. 
important surgical operations than teeth pulling 
and cupping. 

Their music, like their medicine, is peculiar. 
Their singing is in a kind of falsetto, produced 
by closing the glottis and forcing air through 
the nose; and Mr. Williams never heard man, 
woman, or child, sing in any other manner. 
They use a variety of wind and stringed instru- 
ments, and drums, with which they make exe- 
crable music, keeping good time, but without 
the least harmony: to a foreigner it is mere din 
and confusion. ‘They have no knowledge of 
dancing, and when they saw it practised by the 
Portuguese, they inquired if it was for medical 
purposes ! 

After some remarks concerning the attain- 
ments of the Chinese in mathematics, ae 
and raphy, statements respecting their 
Mr. Williams is inclined to 
credit, and which is not discordant with that of 
the Bible,and anaccountof their theatres and fes- 
tivals—he concluded with a description of their 
social system with its attendant evils—slavery, 
polygamy, and infanticide. 

The difficulty of conveying a right idea of 
Chinese character, arises from the st 


They practice no more] 


blending of intellectual attainments with debased 


morals, On the whole they are beyond other 
Asiatics, far beyond their neighbours, and yet 


not to be compared with the lowest Christian) 
They are educated, but their educa-/ 


countries. 
tion is founded wholly on ambition. They are 
civilized, but their social system rests on sel- 
fishness alone. Yet, though lights and shadows 
are strangely mingled, society is, externally, 
courteous and pleasant. 

But, with all their civilization, the Chinese 
are heathen still. ‘The moral pollution of the 
nation is indescribable. They are, moreover, 
dishonest, cruel and cowardly; and these traits, 
with their difficult language, are the great ob- 
stacles to their Christianization.—Journal of 
Commerce. 


MILTON’S HOUSE IN LONDON. 

This memorable dwelling is yet standing. 
It no longer opens into St. James’s Park. ‘The 
ancient front is now the back, and overlooks 
the fine old, but house-surrounded garden of 
Jeremy Bentham. Near the top of this ancient 
front is a stone, bearing the inscription, “Sacred 
to Milton, the prince of poets.” This was placed 
ed there by no less distinguished a man than 
William Hazlitt, who rented the house some 
years, purely because it was Milton’s. Ben- 
tham, when he was conducting people round his 
garden, which is now in the occupation of Mr. 
Gibb, the engineer, used to make them some- 
times go down upon their knees to this house. 
The house is tall and narrow, and has nothing 
striking about it. No doubt, when it opened 
into St. James’s Park, it was pleasant, now it 
fronts York street, which runs in a direct line 
from the.west end of Westminster Abbey. It 
is No. 19, and is occupied by a cutler. ‘The 
back, its former front, is closed in by wall, leav- 
ing but avery narrow court; but above this 
wall, as already said, looks into the pleasant 
garden of the late venerable philosopher.— W. 
Howitt’s Homes and Haunts of British Poets. 


PERIODICAL PRESS. 


The Jamestown (Chautauque) Journal pub- 
lishes a lecture, delivered as one of an Acade- 
mic Course, by D. Sherman, Esq. which gives 
an interesting history of the Periodical Press, 
derived from authentic sources, and exceedingly 
well presented : 

The first newspaper was issued (in manu- 
script) at Venice, in 1583, and was called the 
Gazette.” 

The first printed newspaper was published in 
England, in 1588, called “* The English Mer- 
cury, imprinted by her Majesty’s Printer.” This 
paper was not regularly published. 

The first periodical newspaper was published 
at Frankfort, Germany, in 1612. | 

In 1624 the “ Public Intelligencer and Lon- 
don Gazette” wag’established. Soon afierward 
various papers ‘f had their entrances and exits” 
in London, among which were “ The Scots 
Dove,” The Parliament Kite,” The Secret 
Owl,” &c. | 

** The Spectator” was the first purely Liter- 
ary Journal. It appeared in 1711. This pub- 
lication, as it is known, owes its immortality to 
Addison. ‘ The Tattler,” conducted by Sir 
Richard Steele, though published a short time 
previous, was not exclusively literary. 

The first French newspaper was published at 
Paris in 1631, by Ronandot, a physician. 

' The first * Literary Journal and Review” ever 
published was, ‘* Le Journal des Savans,” com- 
menced in 1665, in France. 

There are now published in France seven hun- 
dred and fifty journals, of which three huudred 
and ten are political. 

The first American paper was the ‘ Boston 
News-Letter,” which appeared on the 24th of 
April, 1719. ‘The Boston Gazette” was 
started soon after. | 

The third American newspaper was the 
“American Weekly Mercury,” which appeared 
in Philadelphia on the 22d of December, 1719. 

The fourth American newspaper was the 
‘¢New England Courant,” established at Boston, 
August 17, 1721, by James Franklin, elder 
brother to him who rendered the name so illus- 
trious. 


INTERESTING SCENE. 


One of the Colporteurs of the Home Mission- 
ary society,a German named Eulner, lately 
visited the German immigrants at the Alms- 
house of New York, for the purpose of perform- 
ing religious service. He announced the hymn 
by Gerhard, ‘“‘Hope of the World,” when half 
the assembly were in tears. By a singular coin- 
cidence, it was the last hymn sung in their 
church in Germany, before they sailed for 
America. When he inquired if they had the 
word of God, they replied ** that they had not, 
but wanted it very much, jas it had been keptaway 
from them by the Roman Catholics.” All of 
the congregation who desired to obtain the 
Scriptures were requested to stand up, and the 
whole congregation arose, and were subsequent- 


= 


ly supplied with the Bible in their own language.| 


POST OFFICE LAW. 


The Washington Union, of 12th inst. contains 
the Post Office Law, passed at the last session 
of Congress, It is ordered that the Postmaster 
cause to be furwarded once a week, and ofiener, 
ifnecessary, a mail from New Orleans to Galves- 
ton, Passo Callo, and other places on the coast 
of the Gulf, and to have’ return mails, and that 
letters may be sent free of postage to any officer, 
musician, or private of the army’, provided it bears 
the inscription, **belonging to the army’’—these 
regulations to last until three months after the 
present war. 

The Postmaster General may. contract for 
carrying the mail from Charleston (South Car- 
olina,) to Chagres, touching at St. Augusta, 
and Havana; to cross the Isthmus, touching at 
Monterey, and St. Francisco, and other places, 
proceeding to Astoria in steamers. A Post 
Office is to be established at Astoria, the postage 
to vary from forty to twelve and a half cents. 

The Post Master General is authorized to 
prepare postage stamps, to facilitate the trans- 
portation of letters, to be attached to letters, 
packages, &c. No person, noteven a Deputy 
Postmaster General, is allowed to make and sell 
these stamps, under severe penalties. 

The following section is so important, that we 
copy it at length: 

“Sec. 13, And be it further enacted, That it 
shall not be lawful to deposite in any Post 
Office, to be conveyed in the mail, two or more 


leiters directed to different persons enclosed| 


in the same envelope or packet; and every 
person so offending shall forfeit the sum of ten 
dollars, to be recovered by action qui tam, one 
half for the use of the informer, and the other 
half for the use of the Post Office Department: 
Provided, That this prohibition shall not apply 
to any letter or packet directed to any foreign 
country; and all newspapers conveyed in the 
mail shall be subject to postage, except those 
sent by way of exchange between the pub- 
lishers of newspapers, and except those 
franked by persons enjoying the franking 
privilege ; and newspapers not sent from the 
office of publication, and all handbills or cir- 
culars, printed or lithographed, not exceeding 
one sheet, shall be subject to three cents post- 
age each, to be paid when deposited in any 
Post Office to be conveyed in the mail ; and it 
shall be lawful for any contractor or mail car-. 
rier to transport newspapers out of the mail for 
sale or distribution to subscribers, and the Post- 
master General shall have authority to pay or 
cause to be paid a sum not exceeding two cents} 
each, for all letters or packets conveyed in any 
vessel or steamboat not employed in carrying 
the mail from one port or place to any other 
port or place in the United ‘States, subject to 


such regulations as the Postmaster General may 


prescribe; and such publications or books as! 
have been or may be published, procured, or 
purchased by order of either House of Congress, 
or a joint resolution of the two Houses, shall 
considered as public documents, and entitled to 
be franked as such; and it shall not be lawful 
to make any allowance or compensation to 
deputy postmasters in addition to their commis- 
sions as authorized by law, excepting the receipts, 
from boxes, of which all beyond two thousand 
doliars shall be applied in defraying the ex- 
penses of their offices, and to be accounted fo 
in the same manner as they are required to ac- 
count for their commissions, and excepting the 
special allowance made by law to the Postmas- 
ters at Washington city and New Orleans, 


MAHOMEDAN DRUNKARDS. 


The following punishment of drunkenness 
was lately inflicted by the populace of Constan- 
tinople. An unfortunate Mussulman, who un- 
der the influence of wine, had lost the perpen- 
dicular, was tied upon a lame mule, with his 
head, upon which was placed a round European’ 
hat, towards the tail of the animal, and behind 
was tied a dog, back to back. After having 
paraded him through the streets stopping at 
every fountain to sprinkle him with mud and| 
water, he was taken by the populace to the banks 
of the Bosphorus, and plunged into the water 
with his innocent companions. The hair of the 
back of the dog was then cut in the form of a 
cross, and the head of the Mussulman was 
shaved with the same razor. He was sub- 
sequently plunged into the Bosphorus, and his 
purification was considered complete. 

THE SWORD-FISH. 

There is at this moment, lying upon our table 
a piece of white-oak planking, taken froma ship’s 
bottom, in which is imbedded the point, say from 
three to four inches long, of the formidable wea- 
pon with which this fish is provided. The ship 


from which this piece of wood was taken is the| 


Yumchi, of Boston, Capt. Steel, recently return- 
ed from China. It was found desirable to ex- 
amine her while in one of the Chinese ports, 
for which purpose she was taken into dock. 
During the examination the broken sword of, 
the fish was found in the plank, projecting some 
two or three inches, 

This was broken off and the aperture plugged, 
and on her arrival she was put into the section- 
al dock here for more thorough repairs. Of 
course the piece in which the sword was imbed- 
ed was cut out, and it now appears that the 
sword was driven through the copper sheathing 
and was within a quarter of an inch of going 
entirely through the oak plank, nearly four 
inches thick. The sword, probably that of a 
young fish, is sharper at the point than usual. 
Some idea of the immense force employed may 
be formed when it is remembered that the wea- 
pon is driven-across the grain of the wood. 
Lengthwise the timber was split for several 
inches on each side of the point of insertion, — 
N. Y. Com. Adv. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS IN PARIS. 


The foreign correspondent of the New York 
Herald, has the following passage in a late letter, 
referring to familiar names in the history of 
American Art: | 

Doughty and Catlin, two eminent American 
artists, have been living here for some time. 
Doughty’s.productions in landscape have been 


well known to the Atademy, and to artists in} 


New York. He spent some time in London, 


but has been here for a few months past. He 
is at present engaged on a splendid landscape 
painting—a scene on the Tioga river, on the 
frontier of New York and Pennsylvania. This 
work has been performed for the King, and will 
be placed in the next exhibition. I went to his 
rooms the other day, and saw it, not exactly 
finished, but nearly so. It is a most gorgeous 
autumn scene, displaying all the rich colours of 
an American Indian summer. 

There was also in the same room a very 
beautiful view on the Lochlevan, in Scotland, 
done by an amateur, Mr. Brent of Washington, 
and the contrast of the two scenes was striking 
and remarkable. Doughty is one of the greatest 
of American landscape painters. He has been 
much prized in England and France. He will 
return soon to his native land. 

Of Catlin, the amiable, the enthusiastic, the 
excellent Catlin, | could not say too much. He 
has been engaged by the King to sketch a series 
of designs, showing the adventures of the cele- 
brated French traveller La Salle, who travelled 
from Montreal to New Orleans, in the wild days 
of the West and the Mississippi. Louis Philippe 
has shown a great deal of delicate attention to 
Catlin, who has visited the royal family at Neu- 
illy and the Tuilleries, at least a dozen times. 
Catlin has conversed with royalty, on the sub- 
ject of American scenery, in the most familiar 
and easy style. He has breakfasted and chatted 
with the King. Catlin also intends to return to 
the United States next year. | 


— 


DOCTOR CHALMERS. 


of this popular clergyman, during his stay at 
Glasgow, attracted immense crowds to his 
church, and the feeling of disappointment 
when a stranger entered his pulpit, was too 
visible for any divine to mistake it. ; 

On one occasion, the Rev. Dr. L , of 
A , having made an exchange with Dr. 
Chalmers, was so struck and irritated on enter- 
ing the pulpit, with the reluctant advance of 
the assembling auditory, and the quiet retreat 
of many from the pews, that he stood up, and 
addressing the congregation said : 

‘* We will not begin the public worship of 
God, till the chaff blows of.” 

We need not say that these words had the 
desired effect, and that the audience became 
stationary under this severe rebuke. 


TRIAL OF JOHN BURNETT, 
For the Murder of George, Sornberger, Hon. 
Amasa J. Parker, Circuit Judge. 

Solomon Pratt sworn—lI keep a tavern; the 
prisoner was there on the 24th of March last; 
George Sornberger was there also. 

They drank together at my house; they left 
my house together; | saw the body of Soruber- 
ger next when they were holding the inquest ; 
Sornberger staggered some when he left. —* 

Jacob Sanford—I saw Sornberger fall near 
Franklinton, and he pulled Burnett over with 
him. 

Michael Sanford, the counsel for the defence, 
remarked : | 

-** | harbour no enmity against Soloman Pratt, 
neither would [ utter a word of reproach to 
wound his feelings or injure his character. | 
have been personally acquainted with him fora 
number of years, and believe him to be a good 
citizen and a worthy neighbour, as he is es- 
teemed to be in hisown community. But when, 
hereafter, he deals out to his fellows, rum, let 
him remember that this traffic produced this un- 
happy result; hastened Sornberger, unwarned, 
to the tribunal of his Maker—deprived his wife 
of her chosen companion, her children of their 
earthly protector, and brought this prisoner, if 
he be executed, to his untimely doom. 

‘It is an unrighteous law that commissions 
one class of men to deal out to another class an 
agent to produce crime, while at the same time 
it provides prisons, and affixes penalties to pun- 
ish all such offences commitied. I hate this 
law, and its miserable effects have led me for 
twenty years past to raise my voice in behalf 
of temperance. These landlords that deal out 


It is well known that the genius and eloquence! 


the liquid poison, are themselves responsible 
for the crimes of their victims, and if their 
little burning hells were shut up, man might go 
to heaven. Yes, the lawyers might plough, the 


clerks hoe, and the judges preach, if rum was. 


banished from the land. The murderer is 
druak—his victim is drunk; and ofttimes the 
jury and those assigned to try the prisoner are 
drunk. This mighty source of misery and evil 
is ghastly apparent every where, and notwith- 
standing the scene before us, and all that is 
daily and constantly experienced, there will still 
be found those disposed to continue the traffic.” 

Verdict, guilty; sentence, to be hung by the 
neck in the jail at Schenectady, New York, on 
Tuesday, the 14th July next—and was so hung. 


GIVING PRESENTS IN EGYPT. 

To show you to what an absurd degree this 
system is carried, | must tell you that one day 
when I had dismounted from my donkey, at old 
Cairo, to visit some monument there, a pretty 
little kid ran up to me, and in the fulness of my 
love of animals, I raised it in my arms and kiss- 
ed it. An Arab immediately approached me, 
and holding out his hand, stoutly demanded, 
** Backshish /” 1 inquired for what? and was 
very gravely answered, for having kissed the 
kid which belonged to him! But an anecdote 
related to me by Dr. Abbott is still more deli- 
cious. He had been called in to attend, in his 
medical capacity, upon an Egyptian lady during 
a long illness,and had done so with all the 
skill and kindness for which he is noted, but 
without having received a fee during the whole 
period. Of course, he naturally expected that 
the usual remuneration would be forth-coming 
at the close of his attendance; and accordingly 
when, in his last visit, he saw the lady hold out 
her hand to him, he supposed that it contained 
the reward of his labours. Not at all! the ac- 
tion was accompanied by a demand on her part 
for Backshish from the doctor, for having allow- 
ed herself to be cured by him!—Mrs. Romer’s 
Tombs and Temple of Egypt. 


GOOD ADVICE FOR THE YOUNG. 


The pious Mr. Kettlewell, the day before his 
death, April 12th, 1695, called to him his ne- 
phew, John Danvil, a boy about fifteen years of 
age, and gave him the following good advice; 
1. ** To observe all the commandments of God ; 
for he that breaketh one is guilty of the breach 
of all; for the wrath of God is revealed against 
all ungodliness. 2. ‘lo despise and contemn 
the world: that is, let not the profits, nor plea- 
sures of it allure or tempt you; nor let fear of 
danger affright you from any Christian duty; 
but have a perfect dependence upon God, for 
he is a kind, merciful, and a good God ; I have 
found himto be so. 3. To be humble, mild 
and meek ; to have candor and charity.” Then 
he dissuaded him from all vice—as from pride, 
passion, and dissimulation, hypocrisy, lying. 
Of which last, he said, **do not tell a lie, no, 
not to save a world, nor to save your king, nor 
yourself,” | 


THE HORRORS OF AFRICAN IDOLATRY. 


The London Patriot contains a communica- 
tion received from the Rev. J. Clark, Baptist 
missionary, Western Africa, and dated Clarence, 
Fernando Po, October 27th, 1846, relating to 
a most horrid and cruel custom still prevalent 
in those parts, namely, the immolation of nu- 
merous hapless and innocent victims on the 
death of a royal personage. Mr. Clark writes: 
‘“* At Calabar there has been a fearful sacrifice 
of more than one hundred persons for a son of 
the late king. The poor creature had been 
dancing egbo all the day, and drinking mimby, 
or palm wine, in large quantities, when he died 
the same night. It is supposed he was poison- 
ed. ‘This may be the case, or it may not—we 
cannot tell. ‘The aged mother cried out in Afri- 
can frenzy that she had lost her last child, and 
now had none to whom to leave her property, 
and therefore plenty of slaves must be sacrificed. 
Those at market and all who heard in time, 
fled into the bush, and will remain concealed, 
or out of the way, until sacrifices cease, which 
is sometimes more than a whole year. The 
aged mother spoke not in vain; many were the 
willing slaves to execute her will. ‘The sacri- 
fice took place, nor was it bloodless. . Three 
holes were dug in a house, The corpse was 
put into the first, with a number of young 
women. Into the second, slaves were put ; and 
into the third the slaughtered Creoles or town- 
born people. The proportion for each hole 


was stated as follows :—Thirty female slaves,| 


forty male slaves, and twenty-nine Creoles. 
Much was done by Mr. Waddell, and Mr. Ed- 
gerly, of the Scotch missions, and by Captain 
Milbourne, of the Dove, in the service of the 
Baptist missions, to try to persuade King Eyam- 
by to prevent the sacrifice; but it could not be 
effected. 


A SHORT DIALOGUE ON TRIALS. 


A. My present situation is very uncomforta- 
ble. 1 am subjected to daily privations and an- 
noyances, 

B. ‘True, your situation has its trials; but 
did you never consider these may be the hedges 
by which God fences in your other comforts ? 

A. Explain your meaning. | 

B. \t may be that God, knowing that you 
must have trials to keep you from setting your 
heart on this world, sends trouble on you in the 
present form, to spare himself and you the 
necessity of trying you in more severe forms. Do 
you not think it highly probable, for example, 
that God disciplines some of his children by 
poverty and perplexity, that he may thus save 
them from heavier blows, such as wasting sick- 
ness, and repeated bitter bereavements ? 

A. (with tears.) I will endeavour, by the help 
of God, never to complain again.—Ohio Obs, 


TRIALS OF A FAMILY OF REDBREASTS. 


A lady has furnished me with the following 
striking instance of maternal affection in a red- 
breast, that had built in some ivy against a wall 
in a garden at Whitburn, near Sunderland, in 
April, 1839. The bird was sitting upon four 
eggs, when the gardener one day trimmed the 
ivy so close with his shears as almost to destroy 
the nest ; in consequence of which the eggs were 
precipitated to the ground. ‘They lay there till 
observed by the lady shortly afterwards, who 
was attracted to the spot by the plaintive cries 
of the parent bird. It was at first thought that 
to restore them to the nest would prove useless. 
The attempt, however, was made; the eggs, 


which were nearly cold, were picked up, and). 


placed back again in the nest, after it had been re- 
paired and put together again as well as possible. 
They had not been returned to their former situa- 
tion five minutes when the bird came, and again 
took charge of them, and in two days they were 
hatched ; the infant brood being from that time, 
of course, objects of daily interest and observa- 
tion. Great was the dismay of the lady, some 
days afterwards, ‘at finding all the little ones 
upon the ground, stiff and cold, having fallen 
through a fracture in the patched nest, which 
was nol sufficiently strong to keep together. 
She took them up, and perceiving a slight move- 
ment in one of them, carried them into the 
house, where, partly by the warmth of the hand 
and partly by the influence of a fire to which 
they were held, they all gradually recovered. 
They were then again placed in the nest, which 
was further patched with a piece of drugget, 
fastened into the fracture through which they 
had fallen. They were doomed, however, to go 
through more trials; for it happened, some 
nights after,-there was a heavy rain, which so 
completely soaked the nest, and the drugget 
which had been placed in it asa fining, that the 
young ones were found the following morning 
almost drowned, and to appearance lifeless. 
They were again bfought to the fire, and thor- 
oughly dried; after which they were placed in 
the empty nest of another bird, that was substitu-| 
ted fur the old one, and fixed in a currant bush,} 
a few yards from the wall where the ivy ps 
The young ones, which were half-fledged whe 


| they got this wetting, still continued to receive! 


the attentions of their parent; and in due time 
they were all safely reared, and flew away. It 
is stated that it was very curious to observe the 
familiarity of the old birds during the whole} 
course of these proceedings; they always sat 
close by, and never seemed the least alarmed 
at the liberties taken with their progeny.—Rev. 
L. Jenyns’ Observations in Nat. History. 


A BOA CONSTRICTOR. 

In the marshes of the valley the boa con- 
strictor is often met with of considerable size. 
It is not uncommon throughout the province, 
particularly by the wooded margins of lakes, 
marshes and streams. Sometimes they attain 
the enormous length of forty feet. The largest 
I ever saw was at this place, but it was not alive. 
Some weeks before our arrival at Sape, the fa- 
vourite riding horse of Senhor Lagoeira, which 
had been put out to pasture not far from the house 
could not be found, although strict search was 
made for it all over the Fazenda. Shortly afier 
this, one of his vaqueiros, in going through a 
wood by the side of a small river, saw an enor- 
mous boa, suspended in the fork of a tree which 
hung over the water. It was dead, but had 
evidently been floated down alive by a recent 
flood, and being in an inert state, it had not been 
able to extricate itself from the fork before the 
water fell. It was dragged out to the open coun- 
try by two horses, and was found to measure 
thirty-seven feet in length. On opening it, the 
bones of a horse, in a somewhat broken condi- 
tion, and the flesh in a half-digested state, were 
found within it, the bones of the head being un- 
injured. From these circumstances we conclu- 
ded that the boa had devoured the horse entire. 
—Gardiner’s Brazil. | 


EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF ADIPOCERE. 


The papers mention an extraordinary case of 
Adipocere which has been discovered in New 
York city. In 1830, Mrs. Friend, an aged 
lady, died, and was interred in an old burial 
groundatthejunction of Twellth street and Broad- 
way. Her husband and children were after- 
wards buried near her, and some weeks ago, it 
having become necessary to remove their re- 
mains to another resting-place, the graves were 
opened. ‘The bodies of the father and children 
had mouldered away, but the coffin in which 
Mrs. Friend reposed, exhibited no evidence of 
decay, and on being lifted was found to be quite 
heavy. Accident displaced the lid, and what 
followed is thus narrated by the True Sun: 

‘‘An astonishing spectacle presented itself, 
The face and neck of Mrs. Friend exhibited all 
the fullness which it possessed in life, and, in- 
deed the cheeks were somewhat larger, and with 
the exception of the absence of the eyes, there 
was not the slightest appearance of decay. The 
surface, however, was covered with a thick, 
filmy white mould, and upon removing it, the 
skin presented the fairest, purest surface, ever 
seen on alabaster! ‘The flesh was as solid and 
hard as the purest sperm, and as perfectly free 
from disagreeable odour! On further examina- 
tion her whole person was found to be in the 
same wonderful state of preservation; body and 
limbs presented the same hard, undecayed ap- 
pearance. Several of the most distinguished 
of the faculty are making the case the subject 
of elaborate investigation, and will give their 
conclusions to the public in due season, Dur- 
ing the process of removal, both of the feet be- 
ing mutilated, the fragments, as well as the 
fracture, present the appearance of dry crum- 
bled tallow; as does also the substance of one 
of the legs punctured above the ankle. The 
spots on the face, from which the mould be- 
came removed, now present a dark appearance; 
but we noticed several small spots on the-bosom, 
where the skin was bare, and where it present- 
ed as purely white and polished a surface as a 
piece of white satin! Even the cap upon her 
head was but partially decayed, whilst the dark 
ribbon bows which secured and ornamented it, 
retained not only their forms, but the colours, 
almost as perfectly as when they were placed 
upon it! The attention of scientific men has 
been called to this extraordinary decomposition, 
but no satisfactory reason has yet been ascer- 
tained. No similar case has occurred in the 
same ground,” 


ORIGIN OF THE THANKSGIVING FESTIVAL. 

The New England custom of setting apart a 
day in the autumn of each year for Thanksgiv- 
ing, we knew was an ancient one, but, until we 


saw the following in the Mother’s Magnolia,| 


we did not know how the custom originated : 
‘* In one of the first summers after their sit- 
ting down at Plymouth, a terrible drought 
‘threatened the ruin of all their summer’s hus- 
bandry. From about the middle of May to the 
middle of July, an extreme hot sun beat upon 
the fields, without any rain, so that all the corn 
began to wither and languish, and some of it 
was irrecoverably parched up. In this distress, 
they set apart a day of Fasting and Prayer— 
in the morning of which day there was no sign 
of any rain, but, before the evening, the sky 
was overcast with clouds, which went not away 
without such easy, gentle, and yet plentiful 
showers as revived a great part of their decayed 
corn for a comfortable harvest. * * * The 
harvest which God thus gave to this pious peo- 
ple,.caused them to set apart another day for 
solemn Thanksgiving to the glorious ‘ Hearer 
of Prayers.’ ” 
| }ENRY’S COMMENTARY.—Siz Volumes for $10 — 

Barrington & Haswell, 293 Market street, Philadel 
phia, have just published a new edition of Henry’s Exposi- 
tion of the Old and New Testament, with a Memoir of the 
author; and a Preface by the Rev. A. Alexander,D. D. The 
stereotype plates have been corrected, and many typographi- 
cal errors, which appeared in the previous editions, will noi 
be found in the one now offered to the public. 

The follcwing are the prices at which they can be had at 
the principal bookstores of the country : In half muslin bind. 
ing, $10. In full sheep binding, $12.50. In half calf bind 
ing, $13.50. A liberal discount will be made to congrega- 
tions or others purchasing in quantities. 

The fol!owing are selected trom a great numberof notices) 
equally expressive of the sterling value of the work: 

“1 know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

“Ihe mind of the author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with them.’’—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 

“'The wise and good unite in saying, that it is calculated 
to render those who read it wiser and better.”—Rev. Dr 
S. H. Cone. 

“It is always orthodox, err. judicious, and truly 
pious and practical.”-—Rev. Adam Clarke 

“Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large thai 


deserves to be entirely aid attentively read through.”’— 
Dr. Doddridge. aug 22—3t 


OGAN & THOMPSON, Bianx Book Manvuractv- 
RERS AND Stationers, No. 30 North Fourth street, 
and 108 Chestnut street, between Third and Fourth sireets, 


derate prices, a large and general assortment of Stationery 
and fancy articles, among which may be found the follow- 
ing, viz. 


1,medium,. demy, and cap Ledgers, Jour. 
nals, Invoice, a 


Cash Books. Copying Presses Copying 
Books and Iak. Check Books, Bi/ls of Exchange, Dratis, 
and Promissory Notes. Superior black, red, and blue Ink. 
Patent lain, gum elastic, wood, glass, and Travelling 
Inkstands, Cash Boxes, Post Office do, Day Registers, Note 
Racks, and Bill head Boxes. Gullott’s, Windle’s, Perryan, 
and other Steel Pens. Very superior red and black Seali 
Wax. Walters of all sizes and colours. Writing Sand a 
India Rubber. Ivory and bone Folders Paper Cutters, Lig- 
numvite, Ebony, Rosewood, and Mahogany round and 
flat Rulers. Ivery, bone, and Cocoa Water Stamps. Gum 
Labels, Red ‘lape, Lead Pencils, Rodgers’ Penknives, and 
Erasers. Custom House and Law Blanks. Newman's, 
Reeve’s, and Osborne’s Water.Colours. Paint-Tiles, Draw- 
ing Instruments, Parallel Rules. Gunter’s Scales. Bristol 
Boards, white and tinted. Drawing Paper. Perforated 
Card Boards. Embossed, silver and gold Paper. English 
and French Note Papers and Envelopes, with coloured De- 
signs, Embossings, &c. Portable Writing Desks, Dressing 
Cases, &c. Visiting Cards, Enamelled, lvory, and plain sur- 
face. American, English, and French Writing and Letter 
Papers. Elegant Albums, Manuscript, and Scrap Books. 
Morocco Porttolios, embossed and plain. Motto and Cypher 
Seals, Pearl and Ivory do. Ivory, Pearl, ‘Tortoise shell, and 
Morocco Card Cases. Beautifully embossed Papeteries. 
Dissected Maps and Puzzies. Ivory and Bone Chess-Men. 
Backgammon, and Draught Boards. Plain and fancy Paper 
Weights. Porcelain Segar and Flower Cups. Gold and 
Silver Pencil Cases. Ready-made lens,&c. feb 13—2m 


ATE PUBLICATIONS.—An Exposition of the Apo- 
rey by David N. Lord. Probabilities, an Aid to 
Faith, by M. F. ‘Tupper, author of “Proverbial Philosophy.” 
The True Believer; his charncter, duty, and priviloges, 
elucidated in a series of discourses, by Rev. Asa Mahan, 
President of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute, Oberlin, Ohio. 
An Inquiry into the Accordancy of War with the Principles 
of Christianity, by Jonathan Dymond; new cheap edinon. 
The Wyckliffites, or England in the Fifteenth Century, by 
Mrs. Culotel Mackay. Just published and for sale by 
IIENRY PERKINS, 
mar 13—3t No. 142 Chesinat street, Philadelphia. 


OR FRATVTS.—Half length portraits of the Rev. Archi- 

bald Alexander, D. D. and of the Rev. Samuel Mil- 

ler, D.D. Professors in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 

New Jersey. Engraved on sigel by Sartain from original 

paintings. Just published and for sale, price one dollar each, 
by WILLIAM S MARTIEN, 

No, 21 Centre street, New York, and 
mar 13—3t 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


COs HILL FEMALE SEMINARY. — Decennial 

Anniversary.— The Twentieth Semi-annual public 
examination and the First Decennial Anniversary of the 
Cedar Hill Female Seminary, will be held on the 30th and 
3ist inst. ‘The exercises of the examination will commence 
at Yo'clock, A. M. on the 30th inst ‘The Decennial Anni- 
vesary will be celebrated on the 3ist. by the Cedar Hill 
Lyceum ; exercises tv commence at 2 o'clock, P.M. The 
friends of female education generally, the friends of. the 
Cedar Hill Seminary particularly, and especially the former 
pupils of the Institution, are respectfully invited to be pre- 
sent on the occasion. 

The ‘Twenty-first Semi annual Session of five months 
will commence on the first Monday of May next. ‘Terms, 
ac. made known on application to the Subscriber, by letter 
or otherwise, N. DODGE, A. M. Principal. 

Cedar Hill, near Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pa. 

iar 13—2i* 


AY OF MOURNING.—William Hughes, Undertaker 
No. 102 North Eighth street, four doors above Cherrv, 
Philadelphia, begs leave to inform those who are afflicted 
by the visitation of death in their families, that he is ready, 
at all hours, to attend and render such services as are de- 
sired, and are proper on such occasions. He has constantly 
on hand a general assortment of ready made Coflins, also a 
handsome hearse and carriages always in readiness; also 
ice and ice boxes, and red cedar cases for vaults; and every 
other article necessary for funerals. Alsoan excellent re- 
ceiving vault, in the central part of the city, to keepa 
friend any length of time. Removals from the several 
burial grounds, attended to on low terms. He is wise 
superintendent of a good burial ground, where intermenis 
are obtained on very favodrable terms. Ii those who have 
to procure the interment of their relatives or friends, will 
call at No. 102 North Eighth street, Philadelphia, their 
business will be attended to punctually. 
dec 12—ly WILLIAM HUGHES, 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS AT VERY 


London. Jeremy ‘Taylor’s Works, 3 vols., do. rrow's 
whole Works, 3 vols. Owen on the Hebrews, 4 vols., Lon- 
don. Emmons’ complete Works, 6 vols. Skelton’s complete 
Works, 6 vols. Toplady'’s Works, 1 vol, London, Dodd- 
ridge’s Miscellaneous Works,do. Hervey’s Works com- 
lete. Hall, Edwards, Fuller, and Jay’s Works. Dick, 
Dwight, Knapp, and Hill’s Theology. Henry, Scott, Clarke, 
and Gill's Commentaries; together with a complete collec- 
tion of old and new Theological works. too numerous to 
mention, all of which will be sold at such prices as will give 
satisfaction, by DANIELS & SMITH, 
At the Cheap Bookstore, N.\W. cornerof Fourth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia. 
XP Books bought or erchanged. jan 16—3t 


S W. COLTON, Deacer 1n Tras, SuGars, Corres, 
e Spices, O11s, &c.—Stores south-west corner of Arch 
and Tenth streets, and No. 91 South Eighth street, below 
Walnut, Philadelphia. Invites Housekee; ers and Consum- 
ers to call and examine his supply of Fresu Goons, which 
_ are of the best quality the market affords, and whicti will 
be sold on the most reasonable terms. 

The stock embraces the finest quality GREEN AND Biack 
Teas, viz. Young Hyson, best quality, $1 per pound. 
Young Hyson, superior, 75 cents per tb. Young Hysen, 
good, 50 cents perib. Imperial, Gunpowder, and Oid Hy- 
son, best quality, each, $1 per Ib 

Black Teas.—Rose flavoured Pouchong (Chulan) per 
per, 374 cts. Cumshaw per b. 81. 
Ningyong Souchong, very superior, 62 to 75 cis per ib. 
Ningyong Seuchong, a guvod breakfast tea, 50 cts. per Ib, 
Flowery Pekoe, very fine, 75 cents per Ib. ‘To families 

urchasing a box ora number of pounds of any of the abuve 
eas, a reasonable deduction will be made in the price. | 

Double Loaf, Crushed, Pulverized, New Orleans Refined 
and Brown Sugars of best‘quality. Good white oe 
Sugar, only 10 cents per lb; Baker's Broma, a new and im- 
proved combination of the Cocoa Nut, with other ingre- 
dients, innocent, strengthening and agreeable both to/inva- 
lids and to persons in health. The sick should n he 
without it. Aiso, Pure Cocoa, Cocoa Paste, Spanish, French, 


coa. Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, Laguayra, and other 
Coffees. Roasted Coffee always fresh. Hams,Sugar Cured 
and favourite Brands, Smoked Beef, Tongues, and’ Bologna 
Sausages, Sweet Oil, pure and fresh, Maccaroni and Ver- 
micelh. Imitation English Cheese, Pine Apple do., Herki- 
mer county do.; Pickles and Sauces, Castile, Variegated 
and Perfumed Soaps, Sperm and Common Oils, and Sperm 
Candles, &c. &c. Constanily on hand a large assortment 
of fresh Crackers and Biscuits. Also Bay Waiter, a genuine 
article from the Island St. Thomas, at the low price of 44 
cents per quart. ang 29—1f 


M F. TUPPER’S NEW WORKS.—Probabilities—an 
e aid to Faith, price 25 cents. An Anthor’s ng 

a Book of Title-pages, or thirty books in one, 16mo, price 
cenis, cloth 63 cents. Geraldine, a sequel to Coleridge's 
Christabel, and other Poems, 12mo,. 75 cents. 
Thousand Lines, 25 cents. ‘The ‘T'wins. a social nove); and 
the Heart, a domestic novel, 50 cents. The Crock of Gold, 
a rural novel, 38 cents—the above two bound in one vol. 
cloth, $1.12. Proverbial Philosophy, a book of thought and 
arguments, various editions, paper 50 cts. cloth 75 ets. extra 
gilt with gilt edges, $1.25, morocco, $2. For sale, with ail 
the new books, at APPLETON’S BOOK STORE, 

mer 13—3t No. 148 Chestnut street. Philadelphia. 


FRICAN COLONIZATION.—A History of Coloniza- 
tion on the Western Coast of Afpica. By Archibald 
Alexander, D.D. Professor in the ‘Theological Seminary at 
Princeton. New Jersey; one vol. 8vo. &t-mbellished with 
a large Mapof Liberia, recently drawn with greut care, 
the most accurate Map of the Colony of Libera that has 
been published. ‘This tlistory was commenced several years 
since by the venerable author, and is brought down to the 
decease of Governor Buchanan, near the close of the year 


1341. Competent judges, who have examined the work, . 


pronounce it to be {ull of interest as a history of a @host im- 
portant enterprise. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the New York Journal of Commerce.—A history 
like this, executed with the ability anticipated from the pro- 
found learning and other eminent qualifications of the ven- 
erable anthor, was requisite to impress our countrymen with 
an adequate idea of the importance of the settlement at Li- 
beria, as well as of its character, indicated by the general 
prevalence of good order and subjection to law, the estab- 
lishment of schools, and the privileges of public worship 
adequate tothe wants of the people. 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser —It has long 
been kgown to the friends of the African rece that the Rev. 
Dr. Alexander has been engaged upon a historical account 
of the Liberian enterprise, For this undertaking he has 
been well fitted, by his early acquaintance with the found- 
ers of the colony, and his continued attention to the progress 
of events, for many years. ‘The result is a beautiful oetavo, 
of 600 pages. It isa finespecimen of typography, and is fur- 
nished with a large map of Liberia and the adjacent coast. 
‘The introduction, which is ample and interesting, contains 


fNHE GREEK BOY.—The Greek Boy and the Sunday 
School, comprising ceremonies of the Greek Church, 
Mode of Baptism, Communion, Picture Worship, &c. By 
C. Plato Castanis, of Scio, Greece, author of Interpretation) 
of Grecian Mythology, &c. Just pnbdlished by 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 21 Centre street, New York. and No. 37 South Seventh! 
mar 6—3t street near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


rMRuHE GUILTY TONGUE —Just published by the Pres- 

byterian Board of Publication, The Power of In. 

struction, or the Guilty Tongue, by the author of the “Last 

Day of the Week.” 18mo, 156 pp. Price, half roan, 23 

cents; half sheep, or muslin, 30 cents. For sale at the 

Bovkstore, corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadel 
phia. J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
mar 13—3t 


OCHESTER FLOUR. — Just received a supply of 

Whitney's Premium and other fancy brands of Ro- 

chester Flour in barrels and half barrels, made from new 
white Wheat, and for sale at the lowest cash prices b 
3 SIMON COLTON, 


the best defence of this charity which it has been our lot to 
read. ‘The work commences with a full description of the 
Western coast of Africa. It next gives a sketch of the Brit- 
ish colony at Sierra Leone. Then comes a chapter on the 
origin of the scheme of colonization, which to many readers 
will be startling for its novelty. 

From the Philadelphia North American.—It comprises the 
history of Liberia down to the decease of Gov. Buchanan, 
in 184], and is full of valuable and interesting matter. The 
records of the zeal, privations, and sufferings which have 
distinguished the pioneers in the cause of colonization, afford 
ample scope for the historian, and Dr. Alexander, with other 
assistants, has given a work which deserves, and. must re- 
ceive, the attention of the many active friends of the Colo- 
nization Society. 

Recently published and for sale | 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
21 Centre street, New York, and 37 South Seventh 
feb 13—3t street near Chestnut, Philadelphia, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


N. E. corner Chestnut and Tenth streets, Philada. 


COLTON & CO., 
S. W. corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philadelphia. 


N.B. The best fancy brands of New York Flour for fami. 
ly use, will be constantly fur sale as above at the lowest 
market prices. sep 19—3t 


AMILY GROCERY STORE.—James R. Wess, hav. 
ing resumed bus ness, at the old stand formerly occu- 
pied by him, at the south west corner of Dock and Second) 
streets, Philadelphia, would informs his friends and the pub- 
lic generally, that he is now prepared to supply them with 
every description of Choice ‘Teas, Groceries (Liquors ex 
cepted,) and Fancy articles, usually found in the best gro 
cery establishments, at reasonable rates, and hopes to be 
favoured with a share of their custom. _ 
a7 Every article sold by him guarantied equal to repre 
sentation, 


Goods sent to any part of the city free of expense, or care 
fully packed for the country, — oct 31—f 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 91 Centre street, New York, and No. 37 South 
Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


BY WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in six 
months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advance, 
A liberal discount to agents who may become responsible. 

No subscription received for a lcss term than one year.— 
All subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary.will be considered as wishing to continue their sub- 
scription, and their paper will be sent to them accordingly. 
No paper discontinued until all arrearages are paid, except 
at the discretion of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first insertion, 75 
cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 8 lines or less, 
first insertion, 50 cents; each repetition of do. 38 cents. 
Pavmenis for advertisements to be made in advance. 


Philadelphia, have constantly on hand, and for sale at mo- ~ 


LOW PRICES FOR CASH.—Baxter's Works, 4 vols., | 


and Spiced Chocolate, aud Cocoa Shells, also Cracked Co- 


A Book ofa . 
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